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AMERICAN LABOR’S POSITION IN 
PEACE OR IN WAR 





OUR DEMOCRACY UNITED AND EFFICIENT 





By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


DECLARATION that represents the will of the people speaks with 
A an elementary power that makes the whole world give heed. Such a 

declaration was that made at a momentous conference held in the 
American Federation of Labor Building, Washington, D. C., on March 12, 
1917. It was a gathering of the responsible, authorized representatives of 
the trade union movement of America to consider a national problem and to 
determine what attitude the organized labor movement ought to take in 
meeting that problem. Because of its daily struggle for justice and freedom 
in all relations of life, the organized labor movement speaks for the masses 
of the people. 

As our national crisis has become increasingly acute and has gradually 
dispelled even the most confident faith that our nation could be kept out of 
war, measures for national preparedness and defense have been growing 
apace, but no practical program could be adopted or executed without the 
cooperation of the men and women who use tools. Tools are the basic agencies 
of civilization. 

The greatest problem is always to secure the cooperation of all those whose 
work is necessary in national defense. For defense our nation must rely upon 
its machinists and metal workers, upon those who dig the ditches, who pro- 
duce the materials of war, upon those whose hands are on the throttles and 


levers of transportation, who connect the arteries of communication. These 
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workers have become free. They can no longer be told, Come here! Go there! 
Free workers must give consent. Then sympathy, understanding and co- 
operation must be elicited. The armies of republics can not be made up of 
bondmen. All history has taught us that national cooperation can not be 
secured without arousing a spirit inspired by idealism and fortified by the 
assurance of the justice of their cause and the righteousness of their methods. 

During the months that our country has been able to keep out of the 
European war, we have had a chance to learn that we may profit by the 
mistakes of other countries. When the war came the organized labor move- 
ments had no constructive plans for participation in national defense, and 
under the stress of providing for immediate protection, they had no time to 
consider methods and policies—they needs must join in the effort to provide 
immediate protection and defense for the nation. 

In mobilizing the nation upon war footing the institutions and ideals of 
peace were swept aside in the effort to reorganize upon a war basis. Permanent, 
constructive ideals were lost in the effort to provide immediate protection. 

For years the organized labor movements had been giving their best 
thought to maintaining and perfecting institutions of peace. They had been 
working and planning for international peace, and in their fight for idealism 
they were blinded to the dangers and the possibilities of war; they under- 
valued the instincts and the forces that so frequently have plunged countries 
into war. With power and suddenness that stunned, a titanic world conflict 
disproved the belief that never again would civilized nations become involved 
in serious warfare. Like all other institutions of peace, the organized labor 
movements of the European countries involved in the war were swept away 
from their moorings in the effort to provide immediate protection ‘and to 
mobilize all force$ that would contribute to national defense. 

To prevent a similar situation in this country, representatives of the 
organized labor movement were called together in order that they might 
agree among themselves what should be their part in the defense of this 
Republic if war should come, and to prepare a way whereby principles of 
human welfare should be maintained under war conditions as well as under’ 
peace. 

The necessity for making a constructive declaration was thus presented 
to the members of the Executive Council: 

WasHIncTON, D. C., February 28, 1917. 
Executive Council, American Federation of Labor. 

COLLEAGUES: Our country can not remain unaffected by events that are rocking the 
very foundations of world civilization. Even though we should be able to maintain our 
rights without being drawn into the present and pending world conflict, yet we shall be 
compelled to meet the problems and the changed conditions growing out of the war and 
adjust our affairs to meet the changed conditions that will prevail in these European coun- 
tries after the war. 

There is an immediate critical problem that the labor movement must meet. The 
whole world is afire and there is imminent danger that at any time the United States may be 
involved in the conflagration. The organized labor movement can not stand idly waiting 
until some dire catastrophe shall happen before formulating a definite constructive policy 
of defense of ideals, rights, freedom and justice, and deciding upon the part labor must 
take to maintain them. 
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Wage-earners constitute such a large portion of the whole nation that no plan for 
preparedness or defense can be evolved that does not vitally concern them; in fact, creative 
labor power will necessarily be a fundamental factor in any plan whether concerned with 
military or naval defense or the mobilization of industrial forces to supply munitions of war. 
It is inevitable that some plan of defense will be adopted, whether we will it or not, with 
our advice or against our protest. 

There are two ways in which the matter can be approached, either with the aid and 
cooperation of Labor, with Labor’s representatives maintaining certain ideals of human 
welfare that are just as essential to national defense as any military purpose or if Labor 
should hold aloof from the entire situation, plans will be adopted by those out of touch with the 
labor movement and out of sympathy with the needs and ideals of the workers. In other 
words, duties and service in connection with national defense will be imposed upon the 
workers without asking their advice in formulating these plans, or Labor can make this 
an opportunity for emphasizing the tremendous service that it renders to society both in 
peace and in war, and insisting upon a helpful guiding voice in the determination of affairs 
that so vitally affect the masses. 

Labor has an opportunity to render constructive service that will not only have 
its influence in war situations but will also affect the standing of wage-earners in time of 
peace, or else it will find itself confronted with the necessity of obeying directions which 
will involve fundamental injury to workers physically as well as place them in the position 
of inferiors with no part in helping to guide governmental policies, 

As you know, President Wilson appointed me a member of the Advisory Commission 
of the Council of National Defense. The Executive Council approved my acceptance 
of the position. I have been working with the Council and with the Advisory Commission. 
General policies are now in the making and can be directed either for or against the interests 
of humanity. Organized labor can not delay in expressing itself upon the present and 
impending critical situation. Now is the time for Labor to speak, but inasmuch as the 
justification for Labor’s participation in determining national policies is based upon demo- 
cratic principles, it is necessary that the same spirit should determine the principles and 
plans which the wage-earners among themselves shall agree upon. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that the representatives of the labor movement shall consider this entire subject 
and shall agree upon the fundamental principles which Labor will accept in national defense 
and in which it will cooperate. 

Representatives of the Railway Employes Department of the American Federation 
of Labor, in which a number of the metal trades are represented, were and are holding a 
meeting in Washington, and conferring with railroad companies regarding wages, standards 
and schedules, and as the situation which I am discussing in this letter became increasingly 
critical, I asked these representatives to meet me in conference last evening. The following 
were present: 

Frank Morrison, Secretary of the A. F. of L. 

A. J. Berres, Secretary of the Metal Trades Department. 

A. O. Wharton, President of the Railroad Employes Department. 

J. A. Franklin, President of the Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders’ Union. 

Wm. J. Spencer, Secretary Building Trades Department. 

Wm. H. Johnston, President International Association of Machinists. 

P. J. Savage, member Executive Board, International Association of Machinists. 

J. F. Anderson, Vice-President, International Association of Machinists. 

N. P. Alifas, Business Agent, District No. 44, International Association of 

Machinists. 
O. E. Hoard, Vice-President, Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Alliance. 
G. C. Van Dornes, representing the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. 
Arthur E. Holder, legislative representative of the A. F. of L. 
C. A. Chism, member of Washington local of Blacksmiths. 
The importance of the conference is manifest by the fact that those present in the 
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conference represented the metal trades—the trades which will be most vitally affected 
by war. 

After the entire situation had been thoroughly presented and discussed, it was the 
unanimous opinion of all present that the labor movement would lose a great opportunity 
if it did not make a definite statement as to how far it was willing to go in the mevement for 
preparedness. The labor movement represents the democratic ideals of the masses. It is 
a constructive, idealistic force, and if it fails to suggest plans then it can not with justice 
rebel against plans devised by others. 

It was ‘the sentiment of this conference that the labor movement must cooperate in 
the formulation of plans, and that the President of the A. F. of L. ought to call a special 
meeting of the E. C.; and also call a conference consisting of the officers of all national and 
international unions and departments. 

Whatever action the American labor movement shall take must be taken quickly 
in order that we may exercise a beneficent guidance rather than be forced to submit to 
emergency measures. In view of this entire situation and under authority of the constitu. 
tion of the A. F. of L., article 6, section 4, which provides that the President shall call 
meetings of the E. C. when necessary, etc., I therefore exercise that authority and call a 
meeting of the E. C. to meet at the A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C., at 10 o’clock 
the morning of Friday, March 9, 1917, and urge that every member of the E. C. be present. 

In addition I submit the following porposition and ask you to transmit your votes 
thereon by telegraph as promptly as possible. 

Resolved, That the President of the A. F. of L., in the name of the E. C., invite the 
officers of all international and national unions and of departments affiliated to the A. F. of 
L., to participate in a conference with the E. C. in Washington, D. C., Monday, March 12, 
1917. 

Anticipating that the E. C. realizes the importance of the situation, the call for the 
E. C. meeting, and the call for the conference, I feel warranted in assuming that the call 
will receive your approval. I have therefore sent out a circular letter to the officers of al] 
international unions and departments, placing the situation before them and stating that the 
matter of calling the conference has been submitted to you, and asking them to hold them- 
selves in readiness upon a telegraphic request’ from me to attend the general labor con- 
ference at Washingtoh on Monday, March 12, 1917. 

At the special meeting of the E. C. we shall have the opportunity of considering the 
subject for more than two days and formulating at least a tentative program which can be 
submitted to the conference on Monday. 

Again I urge every member of the E. C. to be in attendance at the meeting herein 
called for 10 o’clock, Friday morning, March 9, 1917, and to promptly telegraph your votes 
upon the proposition authorizing the call for the conference. 

With best wishes, and hopes for the best results in the interests of Labor and our 
countty, I am, ‘ 

Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


On March 2, 1917, the following letter was sent to the president of 
national and international trade union organizations, departments affiliated 
to the A. F. of L., and to the chiefs of the four railroad brotherhoods: 

WasHINGTON, D. C., March 2, 1917. 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: 

Every day has added to the seriousness of the situation that confronts our nation. It 
dims the hope that our country may not be drawn into the maelstrom that is rocking the 
very foundations of world civilization. 

For months the tide of world-war has been creeping further and further upon the 
coasts of our country. Even though we should be able to maintain our rights without 
being drawn into active participation in the present world conflict yet we shall be com- 
pelled to meet the problems of readjustment after the war and to do our part to have 
incorporated into international regulations what shall determine the future ideals and 
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principles of human justice and democracy, and the establishment of institutions and 
relations to deal with misunderstandings, differences and conflicting interests so that they 
may be guided in such a way as to prevent future wars. 

But there is an immediate, critical situation which the labor movement must meet 
atonce. The whole world is afire and there is imminent danger that at any moment we may 
become part of the conflagration. National constructive policies of preparedness and 
defense are now being formulated. The wage-earners of the United States will have to 
recognize their obligations to maintian institutions of liberty and justice if they are to have 
part in directing the spirit and the methods that shall be adopted for the defense of our 
Republic. 

Some plan will be adopted. Whatever the plan may. be it will affect wage-earners 
primarily. If in this formative period the labor movement shall clearly enunciate what 
part it is willing to take in defense of the Republic, it will be in a position to have a voice 
in deciding the whole plan of national preparedness for defense, but if the labor movement 
should hold aloof and should refuse to proclaim a constructive program, all wage-earners 
will be forced to accept conditions and methods determined by those who do not understand 
or sympathize with the aims or purposes of the labor movement. In other words, there is 
now a great opportunity for wage-earners to participate in the formulation of national 
policies and to assume a helpful, guiding, beneficent part, performing their duties as citizens 
and at the same time maintaining the rights of free men in order to conserve human interests 
and welfare. 

Either duties and service in connection with national defense will be imposed upon 
the workers without their advice when formulating these plans, or Labor must make this an 
opportunity for emphasizing the tremendous service that it has rendered to society, both 
in peace and in war, and for demanding that all plans be in harmony with the thought that 
human life and human welfare are the ultimate purpose which both peace and war serve. 

By following this constructive policy Labor will be assuming toward this critical situa- 
tion in which the nation now finds itself its rightful position toward all national problems 
and relations. 

Wage-earners, the great masses of the people, have the right to demand that the interests 
of humans shall under all circumstances be made paramount to the interests of property. 

The greatest constructive force in the nation is creative labor power, whether physical 
or mental. Any plan or policy that fails to make conservation of this force a fundamental 
principle, would in reality frustrate the effort to equip the nation for dealing with all prob- 
lems and conditions in the most effective manner. 

The labor movement has repeatedly declared, and emphatically reaffirmed this 
declaration at the Baltimore Convention, that representatives of wage-earners ought to 
be included in every agency acting for the government of the people. In harmony with 
this position, President Wilson appointed mea member of the Advisory Commission to 
the Council of National Defense. The Executive Council approved my acceptance of the 
position, and I have been working with the Council and with the Advisory Commission. 

General policies are now in the making and can be directed either in accord with the 
interests of humanity or against them. But organized labor can not delay in expressing itself 
upon the present and impending critical situation. Now is the time for Labor to speak. 
Inasmuch as the justification for Labor’s participation in determining national policies is 
based upon democratic principles, it is necessary that the same spirit should determine the 
principles and plans which the wage-earners among themselves shall agree upon. It is 
imperative, therefore, that the responsible representatives of the labor movement shalj 
consider this entire subject and shall agree upon the fundamental principles which Labor 
will accept in national defense and in which it will cooperate. 

Within the past few days a critical situation developed making it necessary for meta 
workers employed in government navy yards to determine what attitude they would take 
toward plans for national defense. A conference held to consider that particular problem 
found it necessary to discuss the entire situation. In that conference representatives of 
the Railroad Department of the American Federation of Labor, who were then in Washing- 
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ton conferring with representatives of railroad companies regarding wages, standards and 
schedules, met with officers and representatives of the A. F. of L. 

After the entire situation had been thoroughly presented'and discussed, it was the 
unanimous opinion of all present that the labor movement would lose a great opportunity 
if it did not make a definite statement as to how far it was willing to go in the movement 
for preparedness. The labor movement represents the democratic ideals of the masses. 
It is a constructive, idealistic force, and if it fails to suggest plans, then it will leave the field 
undisputed to forces that represent exploiting interests and which make the dollar-mark 
the criterion for judging the value of all proposals. 

It was the sentiment of this conference that the labor movement must cooperate in 
the formulation‘of plans, and that the President of the A. F. of L. ought to call a special 
meeting of the E. C.; and also to call a conference consisting of the officers of all national 
and international unions and departments. 

It was the judgment of all present that whatever action the American labor movement 
shall take must be taken quickly in order that we may exercise a beneficent guidance rather 
than be forced to submit to emergency measures. In view of this entire situation and under 
authority of the constitution of the A. F. of L., I called a special meeting of the E. C. of the 
A. F. of L. to meet at Washington, D. C., Friday, March 9, 1917. 

I also submitted to the E. C. a proposition authorizing me in its name to invite the 
officers of all international and national unions and of departments to participate in a 
conference with the E. C. tn Washington, D. C., Monday morning, March 12, 1917. I 
expect to have within two days the votes of the E. C. authorizing the issuance of this call. 
In the meantime, this circular letter is sent in order that the entire situation may be placed 
before you and to ask you to hold yourself in readiness to come to Washington upon 
telegraphic request from me to attend the general labor conference to be held in this city 
Monday, March 12, 1917. 

I am’ sure that all will appreciate the grave importance of the entire situation; of 
your responsibility to your fellow-workers to represent them in reaching conclusions which 
will vitally affect them. 

You are urged, therefore, to lay aside all other duties and engagements and be pre- 
pared to come to Washington when called to participate in the conference to formulate 
plans that will mean sé much for the cause of human welfare and protection and it may be 
for the very existence of our Republic. 


Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


The Executive Council returned their votes upon the proposition sub- 
mitted to them in the foregoing letter promptly enough to afford ample time 
for the sending of a second letter to the national and international officers. 


This second letter follows: 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., March 3, 1917. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Yesterday I mailed you an important circular letter 
advising you that I submitted to the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
a proposition to call a conference of the officers of all the national and international unions 
for Monday, March 12, 1917. 

I also advised that upon the E. C.’s approval of my proposition I would by telegram 
urge your attendance at the conference. I*beg to say that the E. C. has approved the 
proposition and instead of telegraphing send this letter advising, inviting and urging you 
to attend the conference to be held at the Typographical Temple, 423-425 G Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., beginning 10 o’clock Monday morning, March 12, 1917. 

If you can have one or two of your associate. officers with you in attendance that 
course may also be advisable, but in any event in this critical time don’t fail to have your 
organization represented at this conference. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
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The E. C. met on March 9 and devoted the three days following to the 
preparation of a statement to be submitted to the conference, containing 
Labor’s position upon fundamental principles in peace and in war. 

At the conference which assembled on March 12 there were present, in 
addition to the Executive Council, 148 representatives of 79 affiliated national 
and]international unions, five unaffiliated organizations, and the five depart- 
ments affiliated to the A. F. of L. The list of the organizations and their 
representatives follows: 


EXECUTIVE CouNciL—President, Samuel Gompers; Secretary, Frank Morrison; Treasurer, 
John B. Lennon; First Vice-President, James Duncan; Second Vice-President, 
James O’Connell; Third Vice-President, Joseph F. Valentine; Fourth Vice-President, 
John R. Alpine; Fifth Vice-President, H. B. Perham; Sixth Vice-President, Frank 
Duffy; Seventh Vice-President, William Green; Eighth Vice-President, William D. 
Mahon. 

AsBESTOS WoRKERS—Jos. A. Mullaney, V. E. McLelland. 

BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY—A. A. Myrup, Chas. F. Hohmann. 

Bu. PosTerRs AND BILLERS—P. F. Murphy, Wm. McCarthy. 

BLACKSMITHS—G. C. Van Dornes. 

BoILERMAKERS—J. A. Franklin, Chas. F. Scott, A. E. Barksdale. 

BooKBINDERS—A. P. Sovey. 

Boot AND SHOE WorKERS—C. L. Baine, Collis Lovely. 

BREWERY WORKMEN—A. J. Kugler, Joseph Obergfell, John Sullivan. 

BRICKLAYERS—Thos. R. Preece. 

BRIDGE AND STRUCTURAL IRON WoRKERS—Jos. E. McClory, Edward Ryan. 

CARMEN, RatLway—M. F. Ryan, J. F. McCreery, J. S. Wilds, R. E. Hamilton. 

CARPENTERS, UNITED BROTHERHOOD—Frank Duffy. 

CARRIAGE, WAGON, AUTOMOBILE WoRKERS—Wm. A. Logan. 

CIGARMAKERS—G. W. Perkins, Samuel Gompers. 

CierKs, Post OrricE—Thos. F. Flaherty. 

CieRKS, Rat.way—Jas. J. Forrester. 

CLERKS, RatLway Postar—Carl Freeman. 

Cierks, Reram.—E. E. Baker. 

Coorpgers—Andrew C. Hughes. 

D1aMOND WorKERS—Andries Meyer. 

ELECTRICAL WoORKERS—F. J. McNulty, Wm. A. Hogan, W. S. Godshall, J. J. Purcell, 
George L. Kelley, J. S. McDonagh. 

ELEVATOR CoNsTRUCTORS—Frank Feeney, Frank Schneider. 

ENGRAVERS, PHoto— Matthew Woll. 

FIREMEN—Timothy Healy, Newton A. James. 

Fur Worxers—A. W. Miller. 

GARMENT WorKERS, UNiTED—Thos. A. Rickert, B. A. Larger, Abe Berkson. 

Guass BotrLe BLowERS—John A. Voll, Harry Jenkins, James Maloney. 

Gass WorKERS, FLint—Wnm. P. Clarke. 

GRANITE CuTTERS—James Duncan. 

Hat AND Cap MaAkKeErsS.—M. Zuckerman, Max Zaritsky. 

Hattrers—John W. Sculley, Martin Lawlor. 

HopcAaRRIERS—D. D’ Alessandra. 

HorsESHOERS—Hubert S. Marshall, John F. Kane. 

HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EmpLovEs—Edward Flore. 

IRON, STEEL AND Tin WorKERS—John Williams, M. F. Tighe. 

JEWELRY WorRKERS—Julius Birnbaum, Abraham Greenstein. 

LACE OPERATIVES—David L. Gould. 

LATHERS, Woop, WirrE—Wm. J. McSorley. 

LAUNDRY WoRKERS—Harry L. Morrison. 
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LEATHER WORKERS, ON HorsE Goops—W. E. Bryan. 

LONGSHOREMEN—Anthony J. Chlopek, Wm. F. Dempsey. 

MAcuInists—Wm. H. Johnston, Fred Hewitt, E. L. Tucker, A. E. Holder. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way EmpLoyves—aAllan E. Barker, Henry Irwin. 

MASTERS, MATES AND PiLots—J. H. Pruett, Ulster Davis, Alfred B. Devlin, Robert S. 
Lavender. 

Megat CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN 

METAL PoLIsHERS—W. W. Britton. 

METAL WorRKERS, SHEET—John J. Hynes, O. E. Hoard, Harry H. Stewart. 

MINE WorKERS, UNITED—Wm. Green, Van Bittner, Wm. Diamond. 

Mo pers, IRon—John P. Frey. 

Musicians—Jos. N. Weber, J. E. Birdsell. 

Patinters—Geo. F. Hedrick, J. C. Skemp. 

PATTERN MAKERS—James Wilson, James L. Gernon, A. J. Berres. 

Pavinc Cutrers—Carl Bergstrom. 

PLASTERERS, OPERATIVE—E. J. McGivern, Chas. Smith. 

PLATE PRINTERS—Jas. E. Goodyear, William G. Holder. 

PLuMBERS—John R. Alpine, Wm. J. Spencer, Wm. J. Tracy. 

Potrers, OPERATIVE—Edward Menge, Frank H. Hutchins, John T. Wood, S. M.JMoore, 

Print Cutrers—Ralph T. Holman. 

PRINTING PRESSMEN—Jos. C. Orr, Henry J. Hardy. 

QuaARRY WorKERS—Fred W. Suitor. 

RAILWAY EMPLOYES, STREET AND ELEctTRICc—W. D. Mahon. 

Roorers, CompostTion—J. T. Hurley. 

SEAMEN’s Unron—Andrew Furuseth, V. A. Olander. 

SIGNALMEN, RatmLRoap—A. E. Adams. 

STEEL PLATE TRANSFERRERS—Benj. Goldsworthy. 

Stace Employes, THEATRICAL—Chas. C. Shay. 

STEAM SHOVEL AND DREDGEMEN—T. J. Brady. 

STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS—James S. Briggs. 

STONECUTTERS—Sam Griggs, Walter W. Drayer. 

SwitcHMEN—S. E. Hebefling. 

TarLors—Thos. Sweeney. 

TEACHERS—Chas. B. Stillman. 

TEAMSTERS—Daniel J. Tobin, P. H. Jennings. 

TELEGRAPHERS, RAILROAD—H. B. Perham, J. F. Miller. 

TEXTILE WoRKERS—John Golden. 

Tosacco WorKERS—A. McAndrew, E. Lewis Evans. 

TUNNEL AND SuBwAy ConstructTors—Michael J. Carraher, Tito Pacelli. 

UPHOLSTERERS—Jas. H. Hatch, John Hanley. 

WEAVERS, AMERICAN WirRE—John F. Curley. 

Wuirte Rats Actors—Jack Hayden. 


Homer D. Call. 





Unaffiliated Organizations. 


LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN—W. S. Carter. 
RatLway TRAINMEN-—W. G. Lee. 

Ram,way Conpuctors—L. E. Sheppard. 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS—W. S. Stone. 

NATIONAL WiInDow GLass WorKERS—Herbert Thomas, 






A. F. of L. Departments. 









BuILDING TRADES DEPARTMENT—John Donlin, 
METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT—A. J. Berres. 
Mrininc DEPARTMENT—James Lord. 

RAILROAD EmMpLOYES DEPARTMENT—A. O. Wharton, 
UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT—J. W. Hays. 
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After the conference was called to order and their representatives identi- 
fied, Secretary Morrison was asked to read the letter sent to the nationals 
and internationals calling them to meet. Following that, First Vice-President 
Duncan read the declaration which the E. C. had prepared to be submitted 
to the conference. The declaration is as follows: 


We speak for millions of Americans. We are not a sect. Weare nota party. We 
represent the organizations held together by the pressure of our common needs. We rep- 
resent the part of the nation closest to the fundamentals of life. Those we represent wield 
the nation’s tools and grapple with the forces that are brought under control in our material 
civilization. The power and use of industrial tools is greater than the tools of war and will 
in time supersede agencies of destruction. 

A world war is on. The time has not yet come when war has been abolished. 

Whether we-approve it or not, we must recognize that war is a situation with which 
we must reckon. The present European war, involving as it does the majority of civilized 
nations and affecting the industry and commerce of the whole world, threatens at any 
moment to draw all countries, including our own, into the conflict. Our immediate problem, 
then, is to bring to bear upon war conditions instructive forethought, vision, principles of 
human welfare and conservation that should direct our course in every eventuality of life. 
The way to avert war is to establish constructive agencies for justice in times of peace and 
thus control for peace situations and forces that might otherwise result in war. 

The methods of modern warfare, its new tactics, its vast organization, both military 
and industrial, present problems vastly different from those of previous wars. But the 
nation’s problems afford an opportunity for the establishment of new freedom and wider 
opportunities for all the people. Modern warfare includes contests between workshops, 
factories, the land, financial and transportation resources of the countries involved; and 
necessarily applies to the relations between employers and employes, and as our own country 
now faces an impending peril, it is fitting that the masses of the people of the United States 
should take counsel and determine what course they shall pursue should a crisis arise neces- 
sitating the protection of our Republic and defense of the ideals for which it stands. 

In the struggle between the forces of democracy and special privilege, for just and 
historic reasons the masses of the people necessarily represent the ideals and the institutions 
of democracy. There is in organized society one potential organization: whose purpose is 
to further these ideals and institutions—the organized labor movement. 

In no previous war has the organized labor movement taken a directing part. 

Labor has now reached an understanding of its rights, of its power and resources, of 
its value and contributions to society, and must make definite constructive proposals. 

It is timely that we frankly present experiences and conditions which in former times 
have prevented nations from benefiting by the voluntary, whole-hearted cooperation of 
wage-earners in war time, and then make suggestions how these hindrances to our national 
strength and vigor can be removed. 

War has never put a stop to the necessity for struggle to establish and maintain 
industrial rights.. Wage-earners in war times must, as has been said, keep one eye on the 
exploiters at home and the other upon the enemy threatening the national government. 
Such exploitation made it impossible for a warring nation to mobilize effectively its full 
strength for outward defense. 

We maintain that it is the fundamental step in preparedness for the nation to set its 
own house in order and to establish at home justice in relations between men. Previous 
wars, for whatever purpose waged, developed new opportunities for exploiting wage-earners. 
Not only was there failure to recognize the necessity for protecting rights of workers that they 
might give that whole-hearted service to the country that can come only when every citizen 
enjoys rights, freedom and opportunity, but under guise of national necessity, Labor was 
stripped of its means of defense against enemies at home and was robbed of the advantages, 
the protections, the guarantees of justice that had been achieved after ages of struggle. 
For these reasons workers have felt that no matter what the result of war, as wage-earners 
they generally lost. 
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In previous times Labor had no representatives in the councils authorized to deal with 
the conduct of war. The rights, interests and welfare of workers were autocratically sacri- 
ficed for the slogan of “‘national safety.” 

The European war has demonstrated the dependence of the governments upon the 
cooperation of the masses of the people. Since the masses perform indispensable service, 
it follows that they should have a voice in determining the conditions upon which they give 
service. 

The workers of America make known their beliefs, their demands and their purposes 
through a voluntary agency which they have established—the organized labor movement. 
This agency is not only the representative of those who directly constitute it, but it is the 
representative of all those persons who have common problems and purposes but who have 
not yet organized for their achievement. 

Whether in peace or in war the organized labor movement seeks to make all else 
subordinate to human welfare and human opportunity. The labor movement stands as the 
defender of this principle and undertakes to protect the wealth-producers against the 
exorbitant greed of special interests, against profiteering, against exploitation, against 
the detestable methods of irresponsible greed, against the inhumanity and crime of heart- 
less corporations and employers. 

Labor demands the right in war times to be the recognized defender of wage-earners 
against the same forces which in former wars have made national necessity an excuse for 
more ruthless methods. 

As the representatives of the wage-earners we assert that conditions of work and pay 
in government employment and in all occupations should conform to principles of human 
welfare and justice. 

A nation can not make an effective defense against an outside danger if groups of 
citizens are asked to take part in a war though smarting with a sense of keen injustice 
inflicted by the government they are expected to and will defend. 

The cornerstone of national defense is justice in fundamental relations of life— 
economic justice. 

The one agency which accomplishes this for the workers is the organized labor move- 
ment. The greatest step that can be made for national defense is not to bind and throttle 
the organized labor movement but to afford it the greatest scope and opportunity for volun- 
tary effective cooperation in spirit and in action. 

During the long period in which it has been establishing itself, the labor movement 
has become a dynamic force in organizing the human side of industry and commerce. It 
is a great social factor, which must be recognized in all plans which affect wage-earners. 

Whether planning for peace or war the government must recognize the organized labor 
movement as the agency through which it must cooperate with wage-earners. 

Industrial justice is the right of those living within our country. With this right there 
is associated obligation. In war time obligation takes the form of service in defense of the 
Republic against enemies. 

We recognize that this service may be either military or industrial, both equally essen- 
tial for national defense. We hold this to be incontrovertible that the government which 
demands that men and women give their labor power, their bodies or their lives to its service 
should also demand the service, in the interest of these human beings, of all wealth and the 
products of human toil—property. 

We hold that if workers may be asked in time of national peril or emergency to give 
more exhausting service than the principles of human welfare warrant, that service should 
be asked only when accompanied by increased guarantees and safeguards, and when the 
profits which the employer shall secure from the industry in which they are engaged have 
been limited to fixed percentages. 

We declare that such determination of profits should be based on costs of processes 
actually needed for product. 

Workers have no delusions regarding the policy which property owners and exploiting 
employers pursue in peace or in war and they also recognize, that wrapped up with the 
safety of this Republic are ideals of democracy, a heritage which the masses of the people 
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received from our forefathers, who fought that liberty might live in this country—a heritage 
that is to be maintained and handed down to each generation with undiminished power 
and usefulness. 

The labor movement recognizes the value of freedom and it knows that freedom and 
rights can be maintained only by those willing to assert their claims and to defend their 
rights. The American labor movement has always opposed unnecessary conflicts and all 
wars for aggrandizement, exploitation and enslavement, and yet it has done its part in the 
world’s revolutions, in the struggles to establish greater freedom, democratic institutions 
and ideals of human justice. 

Our labor movement distrusts and protests against militarism, because it knows that 
militarism represents privilege and is the tool of special interests, exploiters and despots. 
But while it opposes militarism, it holds that it is the duty of a nation to defend itself 
against injustice and invasion. 

The menace of militarism arises through isolating the defensive functions of the state 
from civic activities and from creating military agencies out of touch with masses of the 
people. Isolation is subversive to democracy—it harbors and nurtures the germs of arbi- 
trary power. 

The labor movement demands that a clear differentiation be made against military 
service for the nation and police duty, and that military service should be carefully dis- 
tinguished from service in industrial disputes. 

We hold that industrial service shall be deemed equally meritorious as military service. 
Organization for industrial and commercial service is upon a different basis from military 
service—the civic ideals still dominate. This should be recognized in mobilizing for this 
purpose. The same voluntary institutions that organized industrial, commercial and 
transportation workers in times of peace will best take care of the same problems in time 
of war. 

It is fundamental, therefore, that the government cooperate with the American 
organized labor movement for this purpose. Service in government factories and private 
establishments, in transportation agencies, all should conform to trade union standards 

The guarantees of human conservation should be recognized in war as well as in peace. 
Wherever changes in the organization of industry are necessary upon a war basis, they should 
be made in accord with plans agreed upon by representatives of the government and those 
engaged and employed in the industry. We recognize that in war, in certain employments 
requiring high skill, it is necessary to retain in industrial service the workers specially fitted 
therefor. In any eventuality when women may be employed, we insist that equal pay 
for equal work skal! prevail without regard to sex. 

Finally, in order to safeguard all the interests of the wage-earners organized labor 
should have representation on all agencies determining and administering policies for 
national defense. It is particularly important that organized labor should have represen- 
tatives on all boards authorized to control publicity during war times. The workers have 
suffered much injustice in war times by limitations upon their right to speak freely and to 
secure publicity for their just grievances. 

Organized labor has earned the right to make these demands. It is the agency that, in 
all countries, stands for human rights and is the defender of the welfare and interests of the 
masses of the people. It is an agency that has international recognition which is not seeking 
to rob, exploit or corrupt foreign governments but instead seeks to maintain human rights 
and interests the world over, nor does it have to dispel suspicion nor prove its motives 
either at home or abroad. 

The present war discloses the struggle between the institutions of democracy and those 
of autocracy. As a nation we should profit from the experiences of other nations. Democ- 
racy can not be established by patches upon an autocratic system. The foundations of 
civilized intercourse between individuals must be organized upon principles of democracy 
and scientific principles of human welfare. Then a national structure can be perfected in 
harmony with humanitarian idealism—a structure that will stand the tests of the necessities 
of peace or war. 

&% We, the officers of the National and International Trade Unions of America in national 
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conference} assembled injthe capital of our nation, hereby pledge ourselves in peace or 
in war, in stress or in storm, to stand unreservedly by the standards of liberty and the 
safety and preservation of the institutions and ideals of our Republic. 

#@ itn this solemn hour of our nation’s life, it is our earnest hope that our Republic may 
be safeguarded in its unswerving desire for peace; that our people may be spared the horrors 
and the burdens of war; that they may have the opportunity to cultivate and develop the 
arts of peace, human brotherhood and a higher civilization. 

But, despite all our endeavors and hopes, should our country be drawn into the 
maelstrom of the European conflict, we, with these ideals of liberty and justice herein 
declared, as the indispensable basis for national policies, offer our services to our country in 
every field of activity to defend, safeguard and preserve the Republic of the United States 
of America against its enemies whomsoever they may be, and we call upon our fellow 
workers and fellow citizens in the holy name of Labor, Justice, Freedom and Humanity to 
devotedly and patriotically give like service. 

A spirit of serious intentness pervaded the deliberations of the conference 
from the beginning. It was evident that all had felt that the labor move- 
ment had a responsible duty to perform in the time of national need. The men 
participating in the conference had been educated by the problems, the needs 
and the struggles of wage-earners. They knew that the relation of Labor to 
the war was fundamentally a human problem to be worked out in accord with 
the experience and the principles developed in the growth of the organized 
labor movement—the one organization that has proved its right to represent 
principles of humanity, freedom and justice. Recognized as a potentially 
constructive force in the organization of society, with that power and oppor- 
tunity came responsibility. The organized labor movement is an integral 
part of society. Rights and justice accorded to Labor are the basic conditions 
which generate the spirit of service. 

They had watched in all European countries the downfall of institutions 
of democracy and the substitution of autocracies. Upon this as a basis, the 
claim was made that democracy was not and could not be efficient. With 
the people of the United States rests the responsibility of demonstrating that 
with the best forethought and cooperative effort democracy becomes the most 
efficient agency of government. 

Cooperation of workers can, with justice only, be asked when that move- 
ment is recognized as the organism through which all workers express their 
will. The government which is the agency responsible for national defense, 
must base all plans and policies upon bed-rock principles. It must recognize 
and deal with the organized labor movement in all matters which concern 
Labor. 

In asking workers for service the government is asking not for possessions 
but for that which is inseparable from human life. 

When the various component elements of the nation are free and compe- 
tent to enunciate the fundamental principles necessary as a basis for their 
service, then the government is in possession of knowledge requisite for 
the formulation of a comprehensive national constructive policy. This was 
the thought that led to the calling of the special labor conference on March 
12—the third time in the history of the labor movement that such a conference 
has been called. 
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Those participating in the conference were men of very positive convic- 
tions but they came with open minds. During the discussion there were evi- 
dences of changes of opinions and of the fact that the men were keenly sensi- 
tive to the impact of recent events; that they felt the situation now confront- 
ing our country demanded original, fresh thinking without regard to any deci- 
sion made yesterday or the year before. 

The world is entering upon a new era; new institutions, new policies, 
new powers are in the making. 

It is the opportunity for Labor, conscious of the dignity of its service, 
assured of the justice of its cause, to demand the right to participate as a 
distinct entity in national affairs. The conference felt that the organized 
labor movement ought to assume the initiative. 

Though various members of the conference expressed differences of 
opinion and suggested minor amendments to the declaration submitted to 
them by the council, yet they felt that the changes were details rathér than 
essentials, and they preferred to adopt the declaration as it was rather than 
interpose the slightest obstacle to the accomplishment of the purpose of the 
conference. The spirit of patriotism was deep and intense, but equally impressive 
and intense was the spirit of determination to uphold the rights and op- 
portunities of humanity. 

Without a dissenting voice the conference voted to adopt the declaration. 

No more important document was ever issued by a non-governmental 
agency in the history of this country. It heralds a new era when direction 
and administration over matters that concern the nation shall be in the 
hands of those whose brain, sinew and nerve energy have been expended in the 
service of the nation. The men and the women whose hands are upon the 
wheels of industry and upon the throttles of transportation, who man the 
ships that go out to foreign ports, were represented in the conference—who 
gave to the world a constructive declaration of principles whatever fate betide 
our nation—peace or war. 

It was the voice of the masses declaring ‘‘Let us plan to save democracy.” 
In every warring nation democracy has given way to autocracy. Labor wants 
to prove the efficiency of democracy—let us cooperate upon a basis that will 
assure whatever of value we already possess and clear the way for the new 
era—the constructive period of growth and progress under the inspiration 
of Our Democracy United and Efficient. 











“The links in the chains of tyranny are usually forged 
singly and silently, sometimes unconsciously by those who 
are destined to wear them.” 

Colorado Supreme Court 
Justice Tully Scott. 

















R. R. WORKERS WIN EIGHT Hours 


road brotherhoods for the basic work- 

day have been achieved. It will be re- 
membered that for a period of more than a 
year the railroad brotherhoods have de- 
manded the inauguration of a basic eight- 
hour day; that they failed in securing it as 
the result of the negotiations with the 
railroad companies’ representatives and 
that a strike was impending when Presi- 
dent Wilson invited the representatives of 
the railroad men and railroad companies 
to meet him in the White House in Wash- 
ington to attempt to adjust the differences 
between them. “At that conference Presi- 
dent Wilson heard both sides and declared 
that the principle of the eight-hour day was 
not arbitrable. He asked that the eight-hour 
principle be granted and that all other 
matters be arbitrated. The railroad brother- 
hoods ag:eed but the companies refused. 
The strike order was then issued, to take 
effect September 4. President Wilson ap- 
pealed to Congress to act in the emergency 
that confronted the nation. Congress 
enacted the Adamson law which provided 
for a basic eight-hour day and pro rata pay 
for overtime. The law further provided 
for a committee to investigate and deter- 
mine the effects of the eight-hour day and 
the facts and conditions affecting relations 
between employers and employes, and to re- 
port within nine months. The law was to be- 
come effective January 1, 1917. 

The railroad companies immediately chal- 
lenged the constitutionality of the law. Prac- 
tically every railroad in the country instituted 
a suit to enjoin its operation. In one of 
these cases Judge Hook declared the law 
unconstitutional. This was made the test 
case, and an agreement was reached that 
the law should be taken immediately to the 
Supreme Court. It was argued before that 
court on January 8, 1917. Representatives 


ie original demands of the four rail- 


of the federal Department of Justice argued 
in defense of the law. 

This litigation prevented the railroad 
brotherhoods from having the eight-hour 
day on January l—an agreement which 
had been guaranteed to them by the gov- 
ernment of the United States. The govern- 
ment had assumed moral responsibility for 
eight hours in transportation—a principle 
sanctioned by the President and by Con- 
gress. Relying upon the government’s 
pledge, the men had foregone their right to 
strike. The days passed but the Supreme 
Court did not give its decision on the Adam- 
son law, thus denying the men what was 
lawfully theirs. Conditions in the service 
became worse. 

At the labor conference held at the 
American Federation of Labor Building, 
the chiefs of the four brotherhoods partici- 
pated and in that conference gave their full 
adhesion to the declaration of Labor’s 
position in peace or in war. During the dis- 
cussion of the subject the announcement 
was made for the first time that in accord- 
ance with the vote of the membership the 
order had gone out for a strike to take place 
on Saturday evening, March 17, unless 
the eight-hour basic workday was con- 
eeded before that time. They also an- 
nounced that in the event of a war the 
brotherhoods would furnish men for the 
operation of railroads to fulfill the re- 
quirements of the government. 

Because of the complication of the inter- 
national relations between the government 
of the United States and that of Germany, 
the President, through the Secretary of 
War, appointed the following members as a 
committee of the Council of National De- 
fense for the purpose as stated in the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to each member of 
the committee: 
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War DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 
March 16, 1917. 

GENTLEMEN: At a meeting of the Council of 
National Defense, it was resolved that you be 
requested at once to seek an interview with the 
representatives of the railroad brotherhoods and the 
railroad executives with reference to the differences 
now existing between them and apparently threaten- 
ing to produce a general railroad strike in the 
country; that you present to the representatives of 
both sides the grave peril involved in such a situa- 
tion at this time, and that you request them so to 
adjust their differences as in any event to lead to a 
postponement of any acute difficulty during the 
present national emergency. P 

Respectfully yours, 
NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War, 
Chairman, Council of National Defense. 

Hon. Franklin K. Lane. 

Hon. W. B. Wilson. 

Mr. Daniel Willard. 

Mr. Samuel Gompers. 


The committee proceeded to New York 
and there held conferences with the four 
chiefs of the railroad brotherhoods and the 
eighteen general railway managers who 
had in charge the interests of the railroad 
companies. Conferences lasted two days and 
two nights. As a first achievement of the 
committee and the Council of National 
Defense, the railroad brotherhood chiefs 
assumed the responsibility of postponing 
the strike order for forty-eight hours, and 
thus give an opportunity to the committee 
to work out an arrangement to adjust the 
controversy. About 3 o'clock Monday 
morning the railway managers finally sub- 
mitted the following proposition: 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE OF THE RalL- 
WAYS 
New York, March 19, 1917. 
Hon. FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Hon. Wm. B. WILSON, 
Mr. DANIEL WILLARD, 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Commiitee of the Council on National Defense. 
GENTLEMEN: In the national crisis precipitated 
by events of which we learned this afternoon, the 
National Conference Committee of the Railways 


joins with you in the conviction that neither at 
home nor abroad should there be fear or hope that 
the efficient operation of the railways of the country 
will be hampered or impaired. 

Therefore, you are authorized to assure the Nation 
that there will be no strike; and as a basis for such 
assurance, WE HEREBY AUTHORIZE THE 
COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL ON NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE TO GRANT TO THE 
EMPLOYES WHO ARE ABOUT TO STRIKE 
WHATEVER ADJUSTMENT YOUR COM- 
MITTEE DEEMS NECESSARY to guarantee 
the uninterrupted and efficient operation of the 
railways as an indispensable~ arm of national 
defense. 

Yours very truly, 
THE NaTIonaL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
OF THE RAILWAYS, 
By Eutsna Lge, 
Chatrman. 


The committee of the Council of 
National Defense assumed responsibility 
imposed upon it and the following award 
made which put in the form of an agree- 
ment, the last signature being appended on 
the stroke of 5 o’clock Monday morning, 
March 19, 1917. The award follows: 


New York, March 19, 1917. 


Settlement Awarded by the Committee of the Council of 
National Defense 


In all road service except passenger, where 
schedules now read ‘‘100 miles or less, 9 or 10 hours 
or less, overtime at 10 or 11 miles per hour,’’ insert 
“8 hours or less for a basic day and 124 miles per 
hour for a speed basis” for the purpose of com- 
puting overtime. Overtime to be paid for at not 
less than one-eighth of the daily rate per hour. 

In all yard, switching and hostling service, where 
schedules now read “10, 11 or 12 hours or less shall 
constitute a day’s work,’’ insert “8 hours or less 
shall constitute a day’s work at present 10 hours’ 
pay.”’ Overtime to be paid for at not less than 
one-eighth of the daily rate per hour. 

In yards now working on an eight-hour basis, the 
daily rate shall be the present ten-hour standard 
rate, with overtime at one-eighth of the present 
standard daily rate. 

In case the law is declared unconstitutional, 8 
hours or less at present 10 hours’ pay, will con- 
stitute a day’s work in hostling service. 

In passenger service the present mileage basis will 
be maintained. On roads now having a flat ten-hour 
day in passenger service, the rule will be amended 
to read “8 within 10 hours.” 
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For all classes of employes in short turn-around 
passenger service, where the rule now reads “8 
within 12 hours,” it will be amended to read “8 
within 10 hours.”’ 

For such territory as has no number of hours for 
a day’s work in short turn-around passenger service, 
the 8 within 10 hour rule applies. 

Overtime to be paid for at not less than one-eighth 
of the daily rate per hour. 

The General Committees on individual railroads 
may elect to retain their present overtime rules in 
short turn-around passenger service, or the fore- 
going provisions, but may not make a combination 
of both to produce greatef compensation than is 
provided in either basis. 

In the event the law is held to be constitutional, 
if the foregoing settlement is inconsistent with the 
decision of the court, the application will be adjusted 
to the decision. If declared unconstitutional, the 
above stands with all the provisions as written. 

The foregoing to govern for such roads, classes 
of employes and classes of service represented by 
the National Conference Committee of the Railways. 

Schedules except as modified by the above changes 
remain as at present. 

THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
OF THE RAILWAYS, 
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By EuisHa Lee, Chairman. 
FRANKLIN K. LANE. 
W. B. Wiison. 
DANIEL WILLARD. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
Accepted by: 
W. G. Lez, 4 
President Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 
W. S. STONE, 
Grand Chief Engineer Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 
L. E. SHEPPARD, 
Acting President Order Railway 
Conductors. 
W. S. CaRTER, 
President Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. 


And thus the eight-hour day for all 
workers engaged in the railroad operating 
service has gone into effect. 

About seven hours later the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed down 
its decision affirming the constitutionality of 
the Adamson eight-hour law, the vote ot 
the court being five to four, several dissenting 
opinions being presented. 





LABOR’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


January 10, 1917, 
Manila, P. I. 
President SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
American Federation of Labor, 
801-809 G Street, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: There is a grave need of organi- 
zation among the workers of the Philippine 
Islands. There is a strong desire for organi- 
zation, a unity of purpose and will, but thus 
far the way has not been made clear enough 
for the feet of the toilers in the Philippines 
to make any great progress. A few lessons 
in how to strengthen their bodies and what 
action to follow under conditions continually 
arising, which are peculiar to the islands, 
and I am sure the laboring class here in this 
far-away corner of the world will one day 
compare most favorably with the workers 
in far more advanced nations which are 
infinitely older in civlization. 

Of labor unions here there are many, but 
of them all there are only two which have 


any real significance, are able to do anything 
for their members and these workers are the 
ones most deeply interested in the advance- 
ment of Labor and labor organizations in 
the islands. They are the Union de Marinos 
(Seamen’s Union) and the Cigarmakers’ 
Union. 

In view of the fact that you will visit the 
far east during the spring, I have been 
commissioned to write you on behalf of the 
Seamen’s Union, of which I am president, 
and a labor congress, called among all the 
unions of the city of Manila, and urge you 
to extend your trip to the Philippine Islands 
at the close of the big conference to be held 
in Japan. We feel that a visit from you 
would be of more benefit to organized labor 
and the laboring world of Manila and the 
Philippines than years of work on the part 
of union organizers in the islands. Already 
the preparation of data on conditions pre- 
vailing and the needs of the workers is 




















being prepared and we pray you to accept 
our invitation. 

At a meeting of the Union de Marinos, 
held recently, I had the honor of being 
elected a delegate to attend the Japan con- 
ference, and I assure you that if you have 
not accepted by that time I shall use every 
means in my power to bring you to the 
Philippines on my return. 

Yours fraternally, 
C. A. CoLEDo, 
President Union de Marinos. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
February 24, 1917. 
Mr. C. A. COLEDO, 
President, Union de Marinos, 
Manila, P. I. 

DEAR Sir AND BROTHER: It would afford 
me infinite pleasure if I could accept the 
invitation extended to me by the Seamen’s 
Union and the Labor Congress of Manila to 
visit the Philippine Islands. 

The invitation extended to me by the 
Laborers’ Friendly Society of Japan to 
attend the celebration of the fifth anni- 
versary of their organization was referred 
to the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor for final decision. As 
my time must be unreservedly devoted to 
the American labor movement, its needs 
must be the primary consideration. The 
problems which confront our nation and 
the American labor movement are tense 
and vital and require constant thought and 
service. In the present critical times it is 
impossible for me to think of leaving this 
country for any considerable period. It was, 
therefore, the conclusion of the E. C. that 
it would not be wise for me to accept the 
invitation to go to Japan at this time. 

Since the Japanese trip has been aban- 
doned, of course it will be impossible for me 
to accept the very kind invitation extended 
by the labor movement of the Philippine 
Islands. However, I feel that there is 
peculiar necessity for closer understanding 
and relationship between the organized 
labor movements of all the countries of the 
world. The bond of fraternity between the 
workers is the one international tie that is 
permanent. The maintenance and the in- 
creased power of international relations 
between the labor movements of all coun- 
tries is necessary to safeguard the rights of 
the workers and to enable them to secure 
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the consideration that is rightfully theirs. 

There is now in progress a movement of 
considerable scope to unite in an international 
organization wage-earners of the United 
States and Pan-American countries. The 
majority of the workers in South American 
countries are Spanish-speaking and have 
many interests in common with the workers 
of the Philippine Islands. I am sending 
you a copy of the Manifesto recently issued. 
It may be that the workers of your islands 
will join in this movement. I shall be glad 
to have you write me about this matter 
and also tell me your impressions of the 
Japanese labor movement after you attend 
the celebration. 

Will you please extend my best wishes and 
fraternal greetings to all the members of the 
Seamen’s Union as well as to all the wage- 
earners of the Philippine Islands. 

With best wishes, and hoping to hear from 
you frequently, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


s 


The invitation extended to the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor to visit Japan to attend the 
celebration of the fifth anniversary of the 
Yu-Ai-kai, as the readers of this magazine 
will remember, was published in the Novem- 
ber, 1916, issue. 

The matter was considered by the Balti- 
more Convention and referred to the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor for action. The E. C. was fully ap- 
preciative of the great opportunity afforded 
by the invitation to establish more firmly 
ties that ought to unite the workers of 
Japan with those of the United States for 
the promotion of common interests. How- 
ever, the international situation affecting 
our country has for months been so critical 
that it was not deemed wise or expedient for 
the president of the A. F. of L. to plan a 
trip which would necessarily keep him away 
from headquarters for any long period of 
time and might thereby result in his absence 
at a time when the labor movement should 
most need his services. 

It was, therefore, decided that the 
courteous, fraternal invitation must for the 
present, at least, be declined. This informa- 
tion was cabled and written to Mr. Suzuki, © 
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the president of the Japamese society. 

Recently when it seemed that serious 
difficulties might arise betwen the gov- 
ernment of Japan and the United States, in 
order that the masses of the people of both 
countries who were vitally interested in 
averting any severance of relations might 
find a way to express their mutual confidence 
and interest, President Gompers sent the 
following cablegram to Mr. Suzuki: 

“WASHINGTON, February 23, 1917. 
SuzukKI, 
Yu-Ai-kat, 
Mita, Tokio, Japan. 

The most important immediate duty of our labor 
movements is to use every influence in our power 
upon governments of Japan and United States to 
maintain best possible relations between our repre- 
sentative countries and endeavor amicably solve 


vexatious problems. 
GomPERS.” 


This cable was received in reply: 


“‘MururRAN, Feb. 25, 1917. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


Washington. , 
Cooperate for Labour and humanity. 
SuzvukKI.” 


Proof after proof has been given during 
the past months that the only force that is 
capable of establishing international rela- 
tions that are wholly disinterested and free 
from suspicion is the labor movement. In 
the present world situation it has a tre- 
mendous opportunity to direct reorganiza- 
tion of national and international affairs. 

It should be the guiding purpose of the 
labor movements of all countries to be true 
to the cause of justice, freedom and human- 


_ity. 





military requirements. 


responsible to the Government. 


but will remain in Petrograd. 


other citizens. 


tioned. 





THE DAWN OF RUSSIA’S FREEDOM 


Freedom has come in Russia. A provisional government, representing 
the will of the people, has secured the abdication of the Czar, and has under- 
taken the establishment of institutions of liberty and justice. 

The following splendid ‘declaration of principles was a part of the appeal 
issued by the provisional government: 

“The new Cabinet will base its policy on the following principles: 

1. An immediate general amnesty for all political and religious offenses, including 
terrorist acts and military and agrarian offenses. 


2. Liberty of speech and of the press; freedom for alliances, unions and strikes, 
with the extension of these liberties to military officials within the limits admitted by 


3. Abolition of all social, religious and national restrictions. 

4. To proceed forthwith to the preparation and convocation of a constitutional as- 
sembly, based on universal suffrage, which will establish a governmental regime. 

5. The substitution of the police by a national militia with chiefs to be elected and 


6. Communal elections to be based on universal suffrage. 
7. The troops which participated in the revolutionary;movement will not be disarmed 


8. While maintaining strict military discipline for troops on active service, it is desir- 
able to abrogate for soldiers all restrictions in the enjoyment of social rights accorded 


The provisional government desires to add that it has no intention to profit by the 
circumstances of the war to delay the realization of the measures of reform above men- 











THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


HE demand of the workers for the eight-hour day is‘a principle and no longer an 
arbitrable matter. The physiological arguments for this principle have never been 
more convincingly stated than by Dr. Frederick S. Lee, in a paper read before the 
section on Industrial Hygiene of the American Public Health Association, in Cincinnati, 


October 25, 1915. 


In discussing ‘‘Is the Eight-Hour Working Day Rational,” Professor Lee said: 


What should determine the duration of 
daily labor? Here I would place, as of first 
importance, the physiological effects of the 
work and, as secondary and subordinate 
factors, its economic and social features. 

The physiological effects of labor are now 
so well known as to require here only 
brief mention. The expenditure of energy 
by the bodily organs involves chemical and 
physical changes in them which, if con- 
tinued, leads to the physiological state of 
fatigue. Fatigue is characterized chemically 
by the diminution within the acting tissues 
of chemical substances that have previously 
been stored within the living cells and either 
serve as sources of energy or are otherwise 
essential to tissue activity; and by the 
appearance within the living cells of other 
chemical substances, products of katabolic 
action, which are known as fatigue sub- 
stances and react upon the tissues to de- 
crease their power of responding to stimuli. 
If the same amount of work as before is 
then to be performed by the organs, the 
nervous system must send to them more 
powerful impulses, and when this becomes 
no longer possible the amount of work 
decreases. Fatigue substances spread from 
the place of their origin to other organs and 
react upon them, and thus the activity of 
one physiological mechanism, such, for 
example, as a neuro-muscular mechanism, 
fatigues others. In fatigue the senses are 
less acute; attention is less sharply focused ; 
the power of discrimination is lessened; the 
muscles are weakened; the quickness and 
the accuracy of muscular action are de- 
creased; glandular secretions seem to be 
decreased; the heartbeat may be slowed or, 
in extreme cases, possibly quickened and 
irregular; the blood vessels of the skin are 
dilated and draft an undue quantity of 
blood away from the brain. In fatigue the 
sense of weariness obtrudes and oppresses; 
but it can not be too strongly emphasized or 
too often reiterated that the feeling of fatigue 
is a very uncertain index of the presence 


of a measurable degree of the fatigue of the 
tissues. The feeling may, indeed, appear 
just at the time when its warning note is 
really needed; but it may sound an 
unduly early and a false alarm; and again, 
and especially when other potent psychic 
influences inhibit it, its coming may be 
unduly postponed. It is a fitful, capricious 
thing, and this fact is too often overlooked 
in the consideration of industrial fatigue. 

All these physiological changes may be 
within normal limits, and by rest the irrita- 
bility of the tissues can then be readily 
restored and the freshness of sensation and 
the vigor of mind and muscle can be brought 
back. But if the work has been too strenuous 
or too long continued, if the chemical 
changes in the tissues have gone too far, or 
if rest has been unduly curtailed, fatigue 
passes over into a pathological state which 
is known as exhaustion and is far less 
easily recovered from. Not only is the 
power of achievement then further dimin- 
ished, but susceptibility to specific disease 
is increased. There may be a general 
neurasthenia or other diseases of the 
nervous system, including nervous affec- 
tions of the bodily organs. The will may be 
weakened, and resistance to immoral temp- 
tations may be lessened. Intemperance is 
one of the common results of bodily exhaus- 
tion, and even crime itself finds here one of 
its prolific sources. Resistance to infectious 
disease may be diminished, apparently be- 
cause of a diminution of the protective anti- 
bodies. Thus, excessive fatigue may bring 
in its train many disastrous sequelae with 
much physical and moral misery. The seeds 
of this more serious state are often sowed in 
industrial work, when the conditions of labor 
and living are such that a residuum of the 
fatigue of one day is carried over to the 
next and from day to day there is a cumula- 
tive, even if slight, diminution of physio- 
logical powers. 

Let us develop a little further ¢his topic 
of the physiological effects of Labor. Labora- 
tory experiments have demonstrated that 
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the degree of fatigue of a muscle in a given 
time ‘varies in accordance with both the 
amount of the weight lifted and the rapidity 
with which stimuli are sent to the tissue. 
Increasing the weight, or making the muscle 
contract more rapidly, increases the degree 
of fatigue in a given time and, if continued, 
brings on earlier exhaustion. These facts 
have their counterpart in industrial work, 
for fatigue here too depends on the intensity 
and the rapidity of repetition of the indi- 
vidual acts performed by the laborer. In 
general it may be said that the introduction 
of so-called labor-saving machinery has 
diminished the intensity and increased the 
rapidity of repetition of the laborer’s acts. 
Lifeless machines now often lift the heavy 
weights once raised by human muscles. 
Other lifeless machines, intricate and auto- 
matic, relieve the laborer of much of his 
former light muscular work. But these 
same machines need to be tended by human 
agencies and set the pace for human activ- 
ities, and the tendency is ever toward in- 
creasing the quickness and the constancy 
with which sense organs, brain, spinal cord, 
and muscles must act. 

The introduction of periods of rest while 
a laboratory experiment with a muscle is in 
progress diminishes the fatigue of the mo- 
ment, aids recuperation, and delays the on- 
coming of exhaustion. This is demonstrated 
very perfectly in each of us several times in 
a minute, since each beat of the heart is 
followed immediately by a resting period 
of sufficient length to enable the cardiac 
muscle completely to recuperate from the 
fatiguing effects of the previous contrac- 
tion. The beneficial effects of similar resting 
periods in industrial labor are shown by the 
custom, not uncommon since the striking 
demonstration of the late Mr. Frederick 
Taylor in the lifting of heavy iron pigs, of 
giving workers occasional brief intervals of 
freedom from their tasks. The defenders of 
the twelve-hour duration of work in blast 
furnaces attempt to justify their attitude by 
the contention that the workman actually 
works but a fraction of the whole time on 
duty. A timely and striking instance of 
the value of frequent resting periods is re- 
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ported by the British Health of Munition 
Workers Committee: 

“*Two officers at the front recently, for a 
friendly wager, competed in making equal 
lengths of a certain trench, each with an 
equal squad of men. One let his men work 
as they pleased, but as hard as possible. The 
other divided his men into three sets, to work 
in rotation, each set digging their hardest for 
five minutes and then resting for ten, till 
their spell of labor came again. The latter 
team won -easily.”’ 

Fatigue is modified by the external con- 
ditions under which the work is performed. 
Thus, it was found by Scott and myself 
that when an animal had been exposed 
for six hours to an atmosphere with .a 
temperature of 91° F. (33° C.) and 90 per 
cent relative humidity the fatigue of the 
animal’s muscles came on more rapidly and 
their working power was diminished by 
about one quarter. Certain industrial occu- 
pations too require their work to be per- 
formed in the midst of excessive heat and 
humidity and thus afford the conditions of 
an early oncoming of fatigue and exhaus- 
tion. Doubtless other environment condi- 
tions, such as excessive or deficient light, 
noise, and gross mechanical vibrations, in- 
fluence the fatigue process, but these have 
not been adequately and experimentally 
studied. Attention might here be called to 
the suggestive little book recently published 
by the Gilbreths, which shows by what easy 
and simple means unnecessary fatigue may 
often be avoided. 

It is obvious that, if under any given con- 
ditions of intensity and rate of labor and of 
its environmental features, the working day 
is of such a length as to bring about the 
evil of physiological results here mentioned, 
the surest way to avoid them is to shorten 
it. There exist few, if any, studies devoted 
to the specific physiological effects of a re- 
duction of the working hours, and this gap 
in our knowledge it is desirable to fill; but 
that the general health of laborers has 
thereby been benefited is testified to by 
many observers, and this is equivalent, in 
other words, to an improved physiological 
status among them. 





The labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of commerce.—Act of 
Congress, October 15, 1914. 





MINING DEPARTMENT 


By James Lorp, President 


of the Seattle and Philadelphia con- 

ventions, I hereby submit a few notes 
bearing on the history and causes for the 
formation of the Mining Department of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

There is really very little I can say rela- 
tive to the meetings held which subsequently 
resulted in the application for a charter 
from the A. F. of L., as I was not present 
at any of those meetings. As far as my own 
knowledge goes, the idea of a Mining De- 
partment arose with the proposed reaffilia- 
tion of the Western Federation of Miners 
with the A. F. of L. and, if I am not mis- 
taken, was explained to both miners’ or- 
ganizations by representatives of the A. F. 
of L., as a possible means whereby the work- 
ing out of the ideas and problems connected 
with the mining industry could best be done. 

At any rate, this is the idea that dominated 
those who founded the Department and 
those who have been active in it since— 
closer affiliation, so as to be in the position 
of best conserving each other’s interests. 

The first regular meeting of the Executive 
Board was held on February 8, 1912, in the 
city of Indianapolis, where a constitution 
was agreed upon. 

C.H. Moyer and Edwin Perry were elected 
president and secretary of the Department. 

The next meeting of the board was held 
on July 1, 1912, in Indianapolis, where 
matters pertaining to the affiliation of other 
organizations with the Mining Department 
were dealt with, also an extensive organiza- 
tion plan was discussed relative to southern 


Fr COMPLIANCE with the instructions 


Colorado, Utah, New Mexico fields, etc. 

The first annual convention of the Mining 
Department was held at Rochester, N. Y., 
November 13, 1912. John P. White and 
Ernest Mills were elected president and 
secretary of the Department. 

This convention adjourned November 18, 
1912. 

The second convention was held in Seattle, 
November 12, 1913. The matter of placing 
the president on salary was discussed at this 
convention, but action was deferred until 
the convention reconvened in Indianapolis, 
January 22, 1914. At that meeting James 
Lord, of the United Mine Workers, was 
elected president of the Department. 

This is about the record, as I have it, of 
the meetings of the Department up until that 
time. When I was informed of my election, 
I asked that I be allowed to continue my 
services with the Mine Workers until they 
had reached wage agreements. This was 
agreeable to the delegates to the Depart- 
ment convention, and I continued with the 
national and Illinois state conferences until 


_agreements were reached, after which I came 


to Washington and opened headquarters in 
the Ouray Building. This was about the 
middle of May, 1914. 

At the convention in Philadelphia the 
same officers were reelected, with the addi- 
tion of two members to the Executive Board. 

There are at present (April, 1915) affili- 
ated to the Department the United Mine 
Workers of America, the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, the Steam Shovel and 
Dredgemen, and the Steel Workers. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS 


District No. I.—Eastern 
Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire’ 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 
Organizers, Frank H. McCarthy, Patrick Duffy, Thos. F. 
McMahon, J. H. Powers. 
District No. I1.—Middle 
Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 


Province of Quebec, Canada. 
Organizers, Hugh Frayne, Wm. Collins, H. L. Eichelberger, 


Joseph M. Ritchie, H. F. Hilfers, Mary 
Cal Wyatt, John Barnfaldi, John F. Bollwark, Thomas H. 
Flynn, John L. Lewis, Alexander Marks, pomen Minszewski, 
Henry Streifler, Luke B. Travers, William Tunstall 
District No. III.—Seuthern 
Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
ia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, an: 


Louisiana. 
organizers, Mary Kelleher, Benj. F. McIntyre, James E. 


District No. IV.—Central 


the states of West Virginia, 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Scully, John A. Flett 


Organizers, i J. at ar gy Emmet T. Flood, Sol Sont- 
heimer, John Chubbuck, J. Smith, S. Cupinski, Chas. 
Huggins, Richard Whennen, At Wilson, John Olchon. 

District No. V.—Northwestern 


Comprising the states of Minnesota Iowa, North Dakota. 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
Organizers, L. V. Guye, Gilbert E. Hyatt. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla» 
homa, and Arkansas. 
Organizer, Edward Cunningham. 


District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast. 
the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washington’ 
egon, ornia, and the Province of British Columbia. 
Organizers, Ps B. Dale, Chas. Perry Taylor, J. G. Brown, 
Leopold Jost, Roy E. Peabody, C. O. Young. 
Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 


Comprisin; 
Or 
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| EDITORIALS [sow 


The decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in the Adamson law is extraordinary 
—in strange contrast to its usual careful observance of the 
etiquette of precedence. The court justifies the Adamson 
law by what it assumes would have happened jhad Congress 
not enacted the law. The justification thus rests not upon principles but 
upon a hypothetical emergency. 

In addition to reversing its usual method of reasoning, the court emerges 
from the judicial domain to lend a helping hand to legislation under consid- 
eration by Congress. All of the forces of reaction united in the Sixty-fourth 
Congress to enact compulsory legislation to render workers helpless—by one 
form of law or other, to compel the toilers to compulsory service—involuntary 
servitude. They failed. Congress considered the proposed legislation contrary 
to the spirit and the principles of our free republic. 

The Supreme Court attempts to influence the legislative situation by 
giving in advance an unsolicited opinion upon a question not before it— 
the constitutionality of compulsory arbitration: ; 

“We are of opinion that the reasons stated conclusively establish{that from the point 
of view of inherent power the act which is before us was clearly within the legislative power 
of Congress to adopt, and that in substance and effect it amounted to an exertion of its 
authority under the circumstances disclosed to compulsorily arbitrate the dispute between 
the parties by establishing, as to the subject-matter of that dispute, a legislative standard 
of wages operative and binding as a matter of law upon the parties—a power none the less 
efficaciously exerted because exercjsed by direct legislative act instead of the enactment of 
other and appropriate means providing for the bringing about of such result.” 








5 TO40N 
SLAVERY 


Not satisfied with this gratuitous assistance and suggestion to the legis- 
lative representatives of reaction, the Chief Justice interpolated the follow- 
ing denial of the right to strike in public service: 


“That right is necessarily surrendered when the men are engaged in public service. 
They are comparable to soldiers in the ranks who, in the presence of the enemies of their 
country, may not desert.” 


This opinion of our Chief Justice is in vivid contrast to the declaration 
of the Russian government that replaced the old despotism; a declaration 
which Russia enunciated in a time of great stress, when the country was con- 
fronted by the exigencies of a world war. It is— 

“Liberty of speech and of the press, freedom for alliances, unions and strikes, with 
the extension of these liberties to military officials within the limits admitted by military 
requirements.”’ 

That the court’s decision is open to criticism is manifest from the fact 
that only five out of the nine justices concurred in it. The other four criticise 
it without reserve. 

The situation presents a very serious problem for the nation to consider. 
Five men out of our one hundred million have interpolated into our political 


institutions a principle destructive of the fundamentals of freedom. The 
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Supreme Court has provided the way for establishment of industrial slavery 
and a fugitive slave law, and if followed out by the government or enacted 
into law the Supreme Court’s decision by a vote of 5 to 4, the working people 
of the United States may be compelled to work at the command of their 
employers or go to prison. 

The court’s decision came as an anti-climax too long delayed to be helpful 
in the purpose for which the law was enacted. Has the court permanently aban- 
doned the field of justice, to play in the hands of the employing class, the 
wealth-possessors of our country, by taking away from the working people 
the only effective power they possess to compel a decent regard for their 
rights, their freedom, the American standard of life? 

Would it not be well for the nation to consider the necessity of curbing 
the assumption of power by the Supreme Court rather than to supinely 
permit the court to “curb” the freedom of the masses—the workers? 





On March 6, 1917, the Supreme Court of the United States rendered a decision 
in the Mountain Timber Company vs. State of Wash- 
ington, a case which involved the constitutionality of 
compensation legislation. On March 14, 1911, there 
was approved the compensation law for the state of Washington providing 
compulsory compensation for employes in specified hazardous occupations. 
In those occupations not specifically enumerated employers may elect to come 
under the provisions of the act. 

According to the law compensation became the exclusive remedy for 
accidents to employes in hazardous industries regardless of questions at fault, 
thus the principle of compensation was substituted for the recourse to civil 
action for personal injuries. 

One of the striking developments of the past decade has been the thought 
that industry should bear responsibility for the life and safety of those em- 
ployed in the industry. This conception has developed out of the provisions 
of common law and liability laws which gave the injured worker a right to 
action. However, civil action had been developed under a system in which 
the employer or the property-holder was the dominating control. Action 
was hindered by the common-law defensive, which placed employes upon an 
inequitable footing with employers before the law. 

The three well-known common law defenses are contributory negligence, 
fellow-servant rule and assumption of risk. Under the rights of civil action 
a large amount of damages might be obtained by the injured worker but 
more frequently this course brought no remedial results. 

The thought which actuated advocates of workmen’s compensation was 
that the industry should bear the financial burden of all industrial accidents 
instead of the weight falling upon the individual workers. It was proposed 
that the employer should compute as costs human losses due to accidents. 

Various slightly different forms of compensation have been adopted 
by the federal government and the several states. The compulsory law 
adopted in the state of Washington provided for an industrial insurance 


5 TO40N 
COMPENSATION 
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department to administer the law and the insurance fund to which all em- 
ployers in hazardous industries must contribute and to which other employers 
might elect to contribute. 

When the Supreme Court of Washington passed upon the case of Moun- 
tain Timber Company vs. State of Washington, it upheld the constitutionality 
of the law. The decision of the United States Supreme Court in this case up- 
holds legislation substituting in hazardous industries a compulsory system of 
compensation for injured workmen and their dependents out of a public fund 
established and maintained by contributions of employers in proportion to the 
hazard of each class of occupation and abolishes the right of employes to 
private action. 

In regard to the provision requiring payment to a state insurance fund 
instead of permitting the employer an option to secure compensation either 
through state insurance, insurance with an authorized insurance corporation, 
or by deposit of securities with the State Commission, the court held that 
there was no ground for distinction unfavorable to the Washington law. 

Upon the issue raised by the opponents of the law, under the due process 
of law and equal protection clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment, the court 
held that: 

“There remains, therefore, only the contention that it is inconsistent with the due 
process and equal protection clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment to impose the entire 
cost of accident loss upon the industries in which the losses arise. But if, as the legislature 
of Washington has declared in the first section of the act, injuries in such employments have 
become frequent and inevitable and if, as we have held in N. Y. Central R. R. Co. vs. White, 
the state is at liberty, notwithstanding the Fourteenth Amendment, to disregard questions 
of fault in arranging a system of compensation for such injuries, we are unable to discern 
any ground in natural justice or fundamental right that prevents the state from imposing 
the entire burden upon the industries that occasion the losses. The act in effect puts 
these hazardous occupations in the category of dangerous agencies, and requires that the 
losses shall be reckoned as a part of the cost of the industry, just like the pay-roll, the 
repair account, or any other item of cost. The plan of assessment insurance is closely fol- 
lowed, and none more just has been suggested as a means of distributing the risk and burden 
of losses that inevitably must occur, in spite of any care that may be taken to prevent them. 

“We are clearly of the opinion that a state, in the exercise of its power to pass such 
legislation as reasonably is deemed to be necessary to promote the health, safety, and 
general welfare of its people, may regulate the carrying on of industrial occupations that 
frequently and inevitably produce personal injuries and disability with consequent loss of 
earning power among the men and women employed, and, occasionally, loss of life of those 
who have wives and children or other relations dependent upon them for support, and may 
require that these human losses shall be charged against the industry, either directly, as is 
done in the case of the act sustained in N. Y. Central R. R. Co. vs. White, supra, or by 
publicly administering the compensation and distributing the cost among the industries 
affected by means of a reasonable system of occupation taxes. The act can not be deemed 
oppressive to any class of occupation, provided the scale of compensation is reasonable, 
unless the loss of human life and limb is found in experience to be so great that if charged 
to the industry it leaves no sufficient margin for reasonable profits. But certainly, if any 
jndustry involves so great a human wastage as to leave no fair profit beyond it, the state 
is at liberty, in the interest of the safety and welfare of its people, to prohibit such an 
industry altogether. 

“To the criticism that carefully managed plants are in effect required to contribute 
to make good the losses arising through the negligence of their competitors, it is sufficient 
to say that the act recognizes that no mangement, however careful, can afford immunity 
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from personal injuries to employees in the hazardous occupations, and prescribes that 
negligence is not to be determinative of the question of the responsibility of the employer 
or the industry. Taking the fact that accidental injuries are inevitable, in connection with 
the impossibility of foreseeing when, or in what particular plant or industry they will occur, 
we deem that the state acted within its power in declaring that no employer should conduct 
such an industry without making stated and fairly apportioned contributions adequate to 
maintain a public fund for indemnifying injured employees and the dependents of those 
killed, irrespective of the particular plant in which the accident might happen to occur. 
In short, it can not be deemed arbitrary or unreasonable for the state, instead of imposing 
upon the particular employer entire responsibility for losses occurring in his own plant or 
work, to impose the burden upon the industry through a system of occupation taxes limited 
to the actual losses occurring in the respective classes of occupation.” 


In discussing whether the legislation could be sustained as legitimate 
exercise of police power, the court decided that it would be proper to consider 
the following points: 


“‘(1) Whether the main object of the legislation is, or reasonably may be deemed to 
be, of general and public moment, rather than of private and particular interest, so as to 
furnish a just occasion for such interference with personal liberty and the right of acquiring 
property as necessarily must result from carrying it into effect. (2) Whether the charges 
imposed upon employers are reasonable in amount, or, on the other hand, so burdensome 
as to be manifestly oppressive. And (3) whether the burden is fairly distributed, having 
regard to the causes that give rise to the need for the legislation. 

“‘As to the first point: The authority of the state to enact such laws as reasonably are 
deemed to be necessary to promote the health, safety, and general welfare of their people, 
carries with it a wide range of judgment and discretion as to what matters are of sufficiently 
general importance to be subjected to state regulation and administration. Lawton vs. 
Steele, 152 U. S., 133, 136. “The police power of a state is as broad and plenary as its taxing 
power,’ Kidd vs. Pearson, 128 U. S., 1, 26. Ip Barbier rs. Connolly, 113 U. S., 27, 31, the 
court, by Mr. Justice Field, said: ‘Neither the (fourteenth) amendment—broad and com- 
prehensive as it is—nor any other amendment, was designed to interfere with the power 
of the state, sometimes termed its police power, to prescribe regulations to promote the 
health, peace, morals, education, and good order of the people, and to legislate so as to 
increase the industries of the state, develop its resources, and add to its wealth and pros- 
perity. From the very necessities of society, legislation of a special character, having these 
objects in view, must often be had in certain districts, such as for draining marshes and 
irrigating arid plains. Special burdens are often necessary for general benefits—for sup- 
plying water, preventing fires, lighting districts, cleaning streets, opening parks, and many 
other objects. Regulations for these purposes may press with more or less weight upon 
one than upon another, but they are designed, not to impose unequal or unnecessary restric- 
tions upon any one, but to promote, with as little individual inconvenience as possible, the 
general good. Though, in many respects, necessarily special in their character, they do not 
furnish just ground of complaint if they operate alike upon all persons and property under 
the same circumstances and conditions. Class legislation, discriminating against some and 
favoring others, is prohibited, but legislation which, in carrying out a public purpose, is 
limited in its application, if within the sphere of its operation it affects alike all persons 
similarly situated, is not within the amendment.’ It seems to us that the considerations 
to whieh we have adverted in N. Y. Central R. R. Co. vs. White, supra, as showing that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York is not to be deemed arbitrary and unreasonable 
from the standpoint of natural justice, are sufficient to support the state of Washington in 
concluding that the matter of compensation for accidental injuries with resulting !oss of 
life or earning capacity of men employed in hazardous occupations is of sufficient public 
moment to justify making the entire matter of compensation a public concern, to be admin- 
istered through state agencies. Certainly the operation of industrial establishments that 
in the ordinary course of things frequently and inevitably produce disabling or mortal 
injuries to the human beings employed is not a matter of wholly private concern. It 
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hardly would be questioned that the state might expend public moneys to provide hospital 
treatment, artificial limbs, or other like aid to persons injured in industry, and homes o; 
support for the widows and orphans of those killed. Does direct compensation stand on a 
less secure ground? A familiar exercise of state power is the grant of pensions to disabled 
soldiers and to the widows and dependents of those killed in war. Such legislation usually 
is justified as fulfilling a moral obligation or as tending to encourage the performance of the 
public duty of defense. But is the state powerless to compensate, with pensions or other- 
wise, those who are disabled, or the dependents of those whose lives are lost, in the industrial 
occupations that are so necessary to develop the resources and add to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the state? A machine as well as a bullet may produce a wound, and the disabling 
effect may be the same. In.a recent case, the Supreme Court of Washington said: ‘Under 
our statutes the workman is the soldier of organized industry accepting a kind of pension in 
exchange for absolute insurance on his master’s premises.’ Stertz vs. Industrial Insurance 
Commission, 158 Pac., 256, 263. It is said that the compensation or pension under this law 
is not confined to those who are left without means of support. That is true. But is the 
state powerless to succor the wounded except they be reduced to the last extremity? Is 
it debarred from compensating an injured man until his own resources are first exhausted? 
This would be to discriminate against the thrifty and in favor of the improvident. The 
power and discretion of the state are not thus circumscribed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 

“‘Secondly, is the tax or imposition so clearly excessive as to be a deprivation of liberty 
or property without due process of law? If not warranted by any just occasion, the least 
imposition is oppressive. But that point is covered by what has been said. Taking the law, 
therefore, to be justified by the public nature of the object, whether as a tax or as a regu- 
lation, the question whether the charges are excessive remains. Upon this point no par- 
ticular contention is made that the compensation allowed is unduly large; and it is evident 
that unless it be so the corresponding burden upon the industry can not be regarded as 
excessive if the state is at liberty to impose the entire burden upon the industry. With 
respect to the scale of compensation, we repeat what we have said in N. Y. Central R. R. 
Co. vs. White, that in sustaining the law we do not intend to say that any scale of com- 
pensation, however, insignificant on the one hand or onerous on the other, would be sup- 
portable, and that any question of that kind may be met when it arises. 

“Upon the third question—the distribution of the burden—there is no criticism upon 
the act in its details. As we have seen, its fourth section prescribes the schedule of con- 
tribution, dividing the various occupations into groups, and imposing various percentages 
evidently intended to be proportioned to the hazard of the occupations in the respective 
groups. Certainly the application of a proper percentage to the pay-roll of the industry 
can not be deemed an arbitrary adjustment, in view of the legislative declaration that it 
is ‘deemed the most accurate method of equitable distribution of burden in proportion to 
relative hazard.’ It is a matter of common knowledge that in the practice of insurers the 
pay-roll frequently is adopted as the basis for computing the premium. The percentages 
seem to be high; but when these are taken in connection with the provisions requiring 
accounts to be kept with each industry in accordance with the classification, and declaring 
that no class shall be liable for the depletion of the accident fund from accidents happening 
in any other class, and that any class having sufficient funds to its credit at the end of the 
first three months or any month thereafter is not to be called upon, it is plain that, after 
the initial payment, which may be regarded as a temporary reserve, the assessments will 
be limited to the amounts necessary to meet actual ‘losses. As further rebutting the sug- 
gestion that the imposition is exorbitant or arbitrary, we should accept the declaration of 
intent that the fund shall ultimately become neither more nor less than self-supporting, 
and that the rates are subject to future adjustment by the legislature and the classifications 
to rearrangement according to experience, as plain evidence of an intelligent effort to limit 
the burden to the requirements of each industry.” 


The decision of the court, five to four, is in accord with the conviction of 
the masses of. the people and the general feeling that industry can not be 
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operated solely for profits but must bear its responsibility in the effort to 
work out social relations that contribute to better living. 

The decision of the court will be of material assistance in securing the 
enactment of more and better compensation laws in the various states. 





The recent decision of the Minnesota Supreme Court in the case of Grant 
Construction Company vs. St. Paul Building Trades 
Council has written into the judicial practice of the 
state the fundamental injunction principles for which 
organized labor has contended. Under that decision 
wage-earners of Minnesota enjoy the rights and liberties that would come to 
them under a law enacted in conformity to the model bill recommended by the 
American Federation of Labor to regulate and limit the use of the writ of 
injunction. 

This decision is of tremendous interest to the organized labor movement 
of the country, and ought to be used with effect in sustaining demands for 
this necessary, fundamental legislation. 

The St. Paul Building Trades Council declared the George J. Grant 
Construction Company unfair to organized labor and urged working men to 
refuse to work for it or any person or firm holding subcontracts from or under it, 
The George J. Grant Construction Company obtained in the District Court a 
temporary restraining order against the Building Trades Council, its officers 
and unions affiliated with the Council. Following the issuance of the tempo- 
rary injunction the company applied for an injunction against the defendants 
pendente lite. The application was made before Judge Frederick M. Dickson. 
Walter G. Merritt, chief attorney for the American Anti-Boycott Association, 
together with local St. Paul attorneys representing the Minnesota Manu- 
facturers’ Association, appeared for the Grant Construction Company and 
made an exhaustive presentation in favor of the issuance of the injunction. 
On June 27, 1916, Judge Dickson refused to grant the injunction and dis- 
missed the temporary restraining order. The company then appealed to the 
Minnesota State Supreme Court from the ruling of Judge Dickson. On 
February 23, 1917, the Supreme Court rendered its opinion, Associate Justice 
Hallam presenting the decision of the court and affirming the ruling of Dis- 
trict Judge Dickson. 

In rendering the opinion the Minnesota State Supreme Court sustains 
the contentions iterated and reiterated by the A. F. of L. with reference to 
the inherent rights of workmen in pursuing their activities in the protection 
of their interests by normal collective action. Upon the points involved in 
the case the Minnesota State Supreme Court discusses them as follows: 


“On the argument in this court counsel for the plaintiff admitted that no single act 
done was claimed to be unlawful. His claim was that the entire set of acts taken together 
and in connection with the purpose with which they were done were unlawful on the theory 
that they constituted what he termed organized economic oppression. The restraining 
power of the courts of equity has usually been evoked to enjoin some tangible or specific 
acts. It is not easy to frame an injunction to restrain organized economic oppression. It 

ds not easy to forbid a course of conduct based upon acts lawful when taken alone, on the 


LABOR'S RIGHTS 
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theory that they are unlawful when taken as a whole. Some courts have held that an act 
lawful if done by one person may be unlawful if cooper ted in by many, but we are not 
aware that it has ever been held that many lawful acts done by the same person or body 
of persons can constitute an unlawful whole.” 


In briefing the established facts brought out in the trial of this case, the 
Supreme Court summarizes them as follows: 

‘A labor dispute exists between plaintiff and the defendant unions and their members. 
Defendants are not employees of plaintiff. The dispute has arisen mainly from the fact 
that plaintiff runs what is termed an open shop—that is, it employs non-union men—and it 
is claimed plaintiff has at some times dealt unfairly with union men and has in some cases 
refused them employment. It would seem to be a bona fide dispute on both sides. The 
unions of building trades and their members have agreed among themselves that until 
these controversies are adjusted they will not work for plaintiff or for any sub-contractor 
onan contract plaintiff may have on hand. We think the lawfulness of this conduct is the 
one question before the court.” 


In regard to relations between employer and employe, the court goes on 
to say: 

“The determination of the questions here involved is not difficult. Plaintiff may 
employ whom it pleases. It may maintain an open shop if it pleases. It should not be 
coerced into doing otherwise. Defendants have the right to work for whom they please. 
It is best that we give both employer and employe a broad field of action. As said by 
Judge Cooley, ‘It is a part of every man’s civil rights that he be left at liberty to refuse 
business relations with any person whomsoever, whether the refusal rests upon reason or 
is the result of whim, caprice, prejudice or malice. With his reasons neither the public 
nor third persons have any legal concern.’ (Cooley on Torts, 2nd Ed. P., 328.) ‘Defendants 
may if no contract is involved réfuse to work in an open shop. They may agree among 
themselves not to do so.’ 

“May the respondents, because plaintiff employs non-union labor in construction of 
a building, agree not to work for a sub-contractor of part of the work who does employ 
only union men. It seems to us this question was answered by this court in Gray vs- 
Building Trades Council, 91 Minn., 171. There, as here, the controversy arose out of the 
effort of the defendant unions to compel the plaintiffs to employ only union labor. Defend- 
ant unions notified holders of buildings under construction that if plaintiffs were awarded 
certain sub-contracts for work on the buildings, all union men employed on the buildings 
would be called out. The trial court enjoined the defendants from ordering and notifying 
members of the union to desist from work on the building because of the fact that plaintiffs 
were employed thereon. This was held erroneous. It was held that the defendants had 
acted within their rights, and that they might for the purpose of strengthening their unions, 
either singly or collectively, refuse to work in places or on buildings on which non-union 
labor was employed. We adhere to this decision.” 


Associate Justice Hallam then referred to numerous parallel cases which 
justify the opinion rendered by the court. In the case of Meier vs. Speer, 96 
Ark., 618, where the members of a labor union refused to lay stone for the 
foundation of a building in case an employer of nonunion labor secures the 
contract for the superstructure, the court said: 


“In the absence of a contract appellants had the absolute right, no public duty for- 
bidding, to prescribe the terms upon which they would work. They had the right to refuse 
to work unless these terms were accepted and contractual relations were created. This 
appellants had the right to do, severally or in combination, in the union or out of it. 

“In National Protective Association vs. Cumming, 170 N. Y., 315, members of a union 
notified certain contractors that if they did not discharge members of plaintiff association 
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and employ members of defendant union, they would cause a general strike of all men of 
other trades employed on their building. It was held that if the primary purpose was to : 
help members of defendant union, the conduct was lawful.” ~ 


The court cited the case of Gill Engraving Company vs. Dorr, 214 Fed. 
Rep., 112, where it was held— ns 

“That the object of a photo engravers’ union and its officers and members 
in warning employers that the members would handle the work of only such customers 
as had all their work done in union shops and in threatening to strike, was to increase the 
power of the union and get more, easier, and better paid work for the members and not 
to injure the proprietor of a non-union shop, though such injury had occurred and was 
foreseen that the object of the combination and the means employed were legal and hence 
gave such proprietor no right to injunctive relief.” 


The court after citing a number of similar cases, concludes with the fol- 


lowing statement: 

“Some courts hold against the legality of organized action against an employer 
other than the one by whom complaining workmen are employed. But, as above noticed 
this decision was repudiated in the Gray case. The interference with the trade relations 
of one with whom you have no trade relations yourself is presumptively unlawful but con- 
ditions may be such as to furnish justification for such conduct. A person may justify 
such interference if he is in pursuit of some lawful object. Intent is not the test. The test 
is broader. A person in furtherance of his own interests may take such action as circum- 
stances may require, and so long as he does aot act maliciously toward or unreasonably or 
unnecessarily interfere with the rights of his neighbor he can not be charged with actionable 
wrong whatever may be the result of his conduct in pursuing his own welfare.” 


All state federations of labor should urge upon legislatures now consider- 
ing injunction legislation this splendid clear-cut decision of the Minnesota 
Supreme Court. 





After seventeen years the United States has redeemed its pledge to the people 
" of Porto Rico. By the act of March 2, 1917, the 
FREE PORTO RICO, inhabitants of that island were given a country. 


WE SALUTE YoU z ‘. . 
Since we took Porto Rico from Spanish control, its 


people had been denied American citizenship. Though long deferred, faith 
has been kept and the new organic law of the island provides that all citizens 
and natives of Porto Rico, not citizens of a foreign country, are hereby declared 
citizens of the United States. , 

The struggle to secure the passage of this Porto Rican law has been pro- 
longed by the opposition of the American-Porto Rican trusts and by the in- 
difference of the majority, due to the fact that Porto Rico represented a 
relatively small proportion of the interests of our government. For their 
personal advantage, these trusts have persisted in efforts to prevent the 
working people of the island from getting an effective voice in the govern- 
ment as well as from becoming economically independent. 

The sugar ‘‘centrals’” dominate Porto Rican life. They control the 
forces that maintain inequitable ownership and distribution of land and 
products. In order to perpetuate that control, the interests of Porto Rico 
sought to have inserted in the organic act limitations that would take from 
many voters the right of franchise. The organized labor movement of the 
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United States and its affiliated branch in Porto Rico succeeded in defeating 
those proposals and in the adoption of the following provision: 


“That at the first election held pursuant to this act the qualified electors shall be those 
having the qualifications of voters under the present law. Thereafter voters shall be 
citizens of the United States twenty-one years of age or over and have such additiona 
qualifications as may be prescribed by the legislature of Porto Rico: Provided, That no 
property qualification shall ever be imposed upon or required of any voter.” 


But the interests have not yet given up. The preliminary work prepara- 
tory to the inauguration of the new government is in their hands. They have 
refused to allow the masses a voice in the provisional work which will give 
a distinct tone and direction to the new government. Interpretation and 
discretionary pcwer in the provisional period can build up barriers to obstruct 
the fundamental purpose of the legislation enacted by Congress. 

But freedom is achieved by persistent struggle and by the establish- 
ment of rights exercised by the people. The mere enactment of law does not 
guarantee freedom—that will be achieved by the continuous struggle which 
the workers have already inaugurated—a Struggle that will destroy privilege 
and establish equality of opportunity. 

As in the past, so now and in the struggle of the future, people of Porto 
Rico, we are with you to the finish. 





At a recent meeting of Typographical Union No. 49 at Denver, Colorado, 
the following resolution was adopted: That it is the 
SS vos. sense of the union that the committee drafting a new 


FIT 
— scale of prices for book and job branch, together with 


the officers of the union, should pursue the usual course of dealing directly 
with the printing employers of the country. 

In Colorado this declaration is unlawful. 

In practically every city and town outside Colorado such a resolution 
would be regarded as a commendable effort to adjust industrial relations 
without interruption of industry—an intelligent effort of those primarily 
interested to manage their own affairs. 

In order to facilitate the making of agreements and to protect their 
interests, organized printers delegate to responsible officials the authority 
to meet with employers and to agree upon terms and conditions of work. 
The arrangement is thoroughly democratic and safeguarded by the responsible 
relation which the officials bear to the rank and file. Yet Colorado printers 
may be sent to prison for following that course. 

In Colorado, a state which has long been notorious for subversion of 
republican government and for the irresponsible domination of mining 
corporations, the law of the state makes the action taken by Typographical 
Union No. 49 illegal. The law would deny the union the right to present 
the scale drawn up by committee until it has first been submitted to a political 
commission composed of three men who know nothing of the printing industry. 

Evidence abounds of great wrong and irreparable injury committed 
by those who attempt to apply fads and theories where practical technical 
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information of the job is necessary. Organized workers have demonstrated 
their ability to take care of their own problems; all that is mecessary is 
opportunity. 

Why should free workers who have demonstrated their ability to meet 
with employers and to secure increasingly better conditions and higher 
wages, delegate to an irresponsible political agency the authority to fix 
conditions upon which they shall give their labor? Why should those ex- 
perienced in collective bargaining bestow upon novices opportunity to 
destroy what has been secured by years of struggle and sacrifice? 

The course of the Denver printers is justified by the rights assured them 
by the Constitution of the country and is in complete accord with the institu- 
tions and the ideals of this Republic. It demonstrates the injustice and the 


un-American character of the Colorado Commission Law, whose repeal is 
demanded by the Colorado labor movement. 
Compulsory labor must not be maintained under a free government. 
“If this be treason make the most of it.” 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1917 


April 28, New York City, National Print Cutters’ 
Association of America. 

May 1, Granite City, Ill., Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

May 1, , United Cloth Hat and Cap 
Makers of North America. 

May 14, Kansas City, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen. 

May 14, New Haven, Conn., American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

May 14, Seattle, Wash., Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers. 

May 15, Everett, Wash., International Shingle 
Weavers’ Union of America. 

May 29-30, New York City, Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 

June —, Washington, D. C., Pattern Makers’ 
League of North America. 

June 4, Boston, Mass., International Fur Workers’ 
Union of the United States and Canada. 

June 11, New Haven, Conn., Brotherhood Rail- 
road Signalmen of America. 

June 11, Cleveland, Ohio, International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union of America. 

June 11, St. Louis, Mo., Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America. 

June 18, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Workers’ Union. 

, New Bedford, Mass., American Flint 


Boot and Shoe 


july —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 9, Detroit, Mich., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 9, Toledo, Ohio, International Longshore- 
men’s Association. 

July 16, ——-, Upholsterers’ International Union of 
North America. 

July 17, Detroit, Mich., Stove Mounters’ In- 
ternational Union. 


July 21, New York City, American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. id 
August —, , Travelers’ Goods and Leather 
Novelty Workers’ International Union of America. 

August 6, Detroit, Mich., International Slate 
and Tile Roofers’ Union of America. 

August ‘13, Toledo, Ohio, United Association’ of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United States 
and Canada. 

August 13-18, Colorado Springs, Colo., Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 

August 20-25, Rochester, N. Y., International 
Photo- Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September —, Baltimore, Md., Coopers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America. 

September 3, Memphis, Tenn., National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 

September 3, Detroit, Mich., International 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

September 10, Providence, R. I., Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America. 

September 10, Cleveland, Ohio, International 
Union of Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers. 

September 10, Boston, Mass., Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union of America. 

September 10, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America. 

September 13, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. ; 

September 17, Atlantic City, N. J., International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of America. 

September 26-27, Providence, R. I., International 
Jewelry Workers’ Union. 

October 15, Lowell, Mass., United Textile Workers 
of America. 

December 3, Buffalo, N. Y., International Sea- 
men’s Union of America. 

December 21-23, Yonkers, N. Y., Tunnel and 
oer Constructors’ International Union of North 

erica. 














WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FRoM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PaciFIc 

















In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


coun try. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bill Posters and Billers 


W. McCarthy—Seven hundred and three local 
unions are affiliated to our international which has 
a total membership of 1,500, which is an increase 
of 17 over last report. New unions were formed 
during the month in Richmond, Virginia, and Akron, 
Ohio. Work is steady. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers 

W. Dobson.—New unions were formed since last 
report in Columbus, Georgia, and Wilmington, 
North Carolina.” Nine hundred eleven local unions 
are affiliated to our international, which has a 
paid-up membership totaling 70,000. Twenty-eight 
thousand, six hundred seventy-two dollars and 
fifteen cents was expended for 108 death benefits. 
Employment is fair. 


Carpenters 

F. Duffy— About 400 local unions and district 
councils have trade movements in contemplation 
for the coming spring and summer with wage 
increases varying from 5 cents to 12} cents per hour. 
One thousand nine hundred local unions are affiliated 
to our international, which has a total membership 
of 260,000. Thirty-seven thousand, four hundred 
forty-two dollars and fifty cents was expended for 
190 death benefits, and $4,950 for 14 sick and 
disabled benefits. : 


Electrical Wor':ers 


C. J. Boyle-——Pennsylvania is every week adding 
new members to the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, and employment is steady. In this 
state we secured an advance in wages from 22 to 
28 per cent without strike. We boosted the label 
in seventeen locals this month. One new union has 
been organized and there is another one under way 
in Lorain, Ohio. We expect to sign a contract in a 
few days in Elyria, Ohio, for a 25 per cent increase. 


Elevator Constructors 


F. J. Schneider —tThirty-six local unions are 
affiliated to our international, which has a total 
a of 2,861. Employment conditions are 
air. 

Lace Operatives 

D. L. Gould—There has been an increase in 
wages of 123 per cent for members employed in the 
curtain and plain net branches of the lace industry. 
We contemplate a new scale of payments for the 
production of goods in the lever branch of the lace 
industry. Nineteen local unions comprise our 
international, which has a total membership of 
1,152. Two deaths benefits, totaling $600 were 
paid since last report. A strike is on in Phila- 
delphia for better working conditions and the 
elimination of discriminating tactics by the foremen 
of the shops. Work is good and improving. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—Local Union No. 69 of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, obtained the nine-hour day, 50 
cents a week increase in wages, payment by the 
week and not by the hour, which means that mem- 
bers can not be paid for less than a week unless they 
lay off on their own accord. A strike of one week in 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, resulted in a new agreement 
calling for increase in wages. Work is good and 
improving. Eighty-one local unions are affiliated 
to our international, which has a combined member- 
ship of 4,500, which is an increase of 200 over last 
report. 

Lithographers 


J. M. O’ Connor.—Thirty-four local unions are 
affiliated to our international, which has a total 
membership of 4,477. One death benefit was paid 
during the month amounting to $500. Employ- 
ment is steady. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots 


M. PD. Tenniswood.—Seven local unions are 
affiliated to our international, with a combined 
membership of 4,000. A union was formed during 
the month in Albany, N. Y. 


Molders 
V. Kleiber—Employment is good. Four hundred 
five local unions are affiliated to our international, 
which has a combined membership of 50,000. 


Stationary Firemen 


C. L. Shamp.—New unions were formed during 
the month in Johnson City, Tennessee; Portsmouth, 
Virginia; Du Bois, Pennsylvania, and Dayton, Ohio. 
Three hundred and thirty-nine local unions are 
affiliated to our international, which has a total 
membership of 17,000. Contracts are being renewed 
in many places with from $2 to $3 increase in wages 
per week. The six-hour day is coming in our trade 
now; half of our members are working 6 days a week 
instead of 7, and 85 per cent of our membership is 
working the eight-hour day. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


H. W. Hoagland.—Three local unions comprise 
= international, which has a total membership 
of 75. 


United Mine Workers 


W. Green.—Two thousand, seven hundred and one 
local unions comprise our international, the total 
membership of which is 346,738, this being an in- 
crease of 2,782 members since last report. Our 
Canadian membership is 5,343. 


Woodcarvers 


T. J. Lodge.—Two death benefits were paid during 
the month totaling $300. Employment is good. 
Twenty-one local unions are affiliated to our inter- 
national, which has a total membership of 1,215, 
this being an increase of 25 over last report. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Montgomery.—J. T. Bryson: ; 

Barbers have organized, and a federal union, 
together with unions of retail clerks and city firemen, 
are under way. Progress is being made in our work 
for the union labels. There is good demand for men 
in the building trades. 


CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach.—F. W. Henshaw: 

The labels are being pushed. Work is not steady. 
There have been no laws or ordinances but there 
have been rulings in favor of labor by the city 
attorney. ' 

Richmond.—W. M. Shade: 

City laborers have received an increase in wages 
of fifty cents per day, from $2.50 to $3. Ladies’ 
Label League is working in the interest of the labels. 
We hope soon to organize carbon workers. Work is 
not steady. 

Stockton —G. A. Dean: 

The conditions of organized labor are very good 
with prospects of a busy year. Work is steady. 
Our label league is active. New unions were formed 
during the month and others are under way. 


COLORADO 


Fort Collins.—J. W. Sturdivan: 

Clerks, painters and decorators organized during 
the month, and we hope soon to organize musicians. 
A label league has also been installed since last 
report. Work is steady. 


Leadville —A. Pomeroy: 

Miners are receiving $3.50 per day as against 
their demand for $3.75 per day placed in the hands 
of the Industrial Commission last September. No 
hearing has yet been given on the demand; the 
commission says it has not had time. 


Pueblo.—E. R. Walker: 

For organized labor employment is steady; for 
the unorganized, work is hard to obtain just now. 
Several of the building crafts have asked for increases 
to take effect in the spring. Organized labor failed 
to have the Industrial. Commission law repealed, 
but will continue the agitation. This law prohibits 
strikes unless thirty days’ notice has been given the 
State Industrial Commission. A bill providing a 
pension of $30 a month for teachers who have taught 
in the Colorado schools for 25 years has been passed. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven.—I. M. Ornburn: 

Organized labor has made great progress in Con- 
necticut recently in reducing hours of labor and 
increasing wages. ‘Two hundred sixty men in a 
ship yard at Noank are on strike; we have them 
organized. We are trying to create a demand for 
the labels. Iron ship builders of New London have 
organized, and there are under way unions of steam- 
fitters and laborers at New London, laundry workers 
at New Haven and textile workers at Willimantic. 


Portland.—H. P. Trott: 
The organized trades here are trolleymen, cigar- 
makers, masons, carpenters, musicians, bartenders 
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stage workers, printers and barbers; the unorganized 
are plumbers, bakers, mill employes, such as weavers, 
rubber workers, and hodcarriers. Employment 
is steady. Plumbers received an increase of 50 cents 
per day. Committees have been appointed by the 
central body to look after the labels. We expect 
soon to bring hodcarriers into the union. 


Thompsonville —J. J. Sheehan: 

Employment is steady. Two new unions are in 
course of organizing. We are putting in more union 
labeled goods here. 


Walling ford.—J. 1. Merchant: 

All trades have had slight advances in wages. 
Work is steady. As a rule, all demand the labels 
when making purchases. We expect to organize 
teamsters. 


Waterbury.—lL. J. Cote: 

There is plenty of work for all crafts; in fact, all 
shops are working day and night shifts. Bonuses 
are paid and increased wages have been secured. 
Progress is being made in work for the labels. 
Tailor’s Local No. 113 was formed during the 
month, and other unions are under way. 

Willimantic.—M. S. Herendeen: 

For other than building trades employment is 
steady. Carpenters and painters have asked for 


an increase in wages to take effect April 1. All 
possible work is being done for the labels. 


FLORIDA 


Fort Myers ——W. J. Burke: 

We have reduced hours from 9 to 8 in most cases, 
but some are still on the nine-hour basis. There is 
agitation for the labels. 


Miamt.—W. R. Robbins: 

Organized labor conditions were never better 
here than at the present time. Plenty of work and 
fair wages prevail. At present there is only one 
company in the city that does not employ union 
labor. Electricians and engineers have adopted 
new wage-scales that will go into effect March 15. 
The Building Trades Council that was organized a 
few months ago has proven a great benefit to the 
building trades. A union of street car employes has 
been organized and the retail clerks are being 
organized. The ladies’ auxiliary to the Central 
Labor Union has applied for a charter to organize a 
union label league. The State Federation of Labor 
meets in Tallahassee in April and a number of the 
locals here will send representatives, also the central 


body will be represented. The state legislature 


will be in session there at that time. There will be 
introduced at this session of the legislature the 
workmen’s compensation bill, for which organized 
labor in this state has been working. 


‘GEORGIA 


Americus.—W. H. Harrold: 
Employment is not steady. We are working for 
the label. One new union is under way. 


Augusta.—J. M. Holland: 

There is a movement on foot to organize a building 
trades council in which we hope to be successful. 
Carpenters and machinists are gaining rapidly in 
membership. Work is steady. 
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ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—O. N. Ament: 

Meatcutters and chauffeurs we contemplate 
bringing into the union before long. Employment 
is good for this time of the year; there are not many 
idle men in any craft. 

Aurora.—P. J. Hickey: 

Since last report we have organized meatcutters, 
truck drivers and chauffeurs. 

Belleville—A. Towers: 

Molders, mounters, polishers and foundry laborers 
have all received substantial increases in wages 
Local Union No. 103 of United Powder and High 
Explosive Workers, which organized last January, 
is on strike. The company, which is a subsidiary 
to the powder trust, after three conferences refused 
to make a union agreement. Strikers claim they 
will not give up their union. This company means 
an investment of $300,000 and has not made a 
pound of powder since the strike started. Work 
is steady in all lines except building. 

Centralia.—I. Andereck: 

Horseshoers and blacksmiths’ unions are in process 
of formation. The label is being strongly advo- 
cated. Work is steady. 

Champaign.—J. E. Harding: 

Painters’ agreement expires April 1 and from 
then until July 1 agreements expire the first of each 
month but we hope to settle with employers without 
any trouble. We are working in the interest of the 
labels. A union of pressmen and assistants is under 
way. 

Chicago.—D. Lane: 

Meatcutters of this city and Bloomington are 
getting their contracts signed calling for an average 
increase of $2 per week and in some cases shortening 
the hours of labor as much as 3 hours per day. 
Hebrew butchers increased wages $3 per week and 
reduced hours 3 per day after a week’s strike. 
Ladies’ garment workers of Chicago are on strike 
for more pay and better working conditions. All 
that is possible is being done for the labels. Several 
new unions are in course of formation. Work is 
steady; there is plenty of it. 

Duquoin.—R. Paxton: 

There is very little unorganized labor in this city. 
Employment is steady about half time. We have 
the eight-hour workday. Several new unions are 
under way. 

East St. Louis.—H. Kerr: 

City firemen organized during the month. 
is fair. 

Edwardsville—J. Wentz: 

Carpenters will ask for 62} cents per hour this 
spring. Employment is not steady except in the 
mines which are working full time. 

Lincoln.—H. A. Crawford: 

Organized labor is receiving good wages with 
prospects of an increase in the spring. In some crafts, 
painters in particular, whose minimum wage is‘“45 
cents per hour will probably get 50 cents without 
trouble. Employment is steady except for those 
on outside work, when weather sometimes inter- 
feres. Cigarmakers are working in conjunction 
with Business Men’s Association to push the sale 
of union labeled tobacco and cigars. A federal 
labor union may be organized in the near future. 


Work 
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Mount Vernon.—C. T. Wicks: 

We have been successful in having some of the 
stores here put in union made brooms. Employ- 
ment is not steady. 

Murphysboro.—T. Brown: 

Employment is poor; practically no work at all, 
but the prospects are bright for the coming spring 
and summer. A committee is active for the labels. 
Two new unions are under way. 


Rock Island.—C. MacGowan: 

City firemen organized since last report, also a 
women’s trade union league. Active work is being 
carried on for the labels. Employment is steady. 

Spring field —R. E. Woodmansee: 

Employment has been steady with the exception 
of a few of the building trades. Several large 
buildings are in course of erection, and have made 
work more sttady this winter than for several 
years. The Union Label Council is working on a 
big campaign for the promotion of all union labels. 
The state legislature is in session and every effort 
possible is being put forth to have Labor’s injunc- 
tion limitation bill passed, also an eight-hour law 
for women. About 200 unorganized workers at a 
zinc works went out on strike for a 10 per cent 
increase, but not being organized, their demands 
fell flat and all returned to work at the old scale. 
Meatcutters are working on a new wage-scale and 
agreement, which will reduce their hours. Brick 
and clay workers are negotiating with their em- 
ployers for a new scale of wages, with very good 
prospects of success. 

Staunton.—J. W. Rizzie: 

Clerks’ Union No. 313 signed new agreement for 
an increase in wages and a nine-hour workday. All 
trades report steady employment. Committee is 
doing good work for the labels. A union of butchers 
is under way. 


INDIANA 


Gary.—G. Sheehan: 

The building trades are forming a council in this 
city. The Central Labor Union is progressing fine. 
Labor is taking an active part in local election; 
10 union men are on the ticket. Employment is 
steady. Janitors and steam engineers we hope soon 
to organize, and to reorganize chauffeurs. 


Indianapolis.—G. A. Nolte: 

Employment is steady and there is a demand for 
men in all mechanical branches of railroad service. 
We formed a federation of Cincinnati Northern Rail- 
way shop trades at Van Wert, Ohio—machinists, 
boilermakers, blacksmiths and carmen chartered 
under the jurisdiction of the Railway Employes 
Department of the American Federation of Labor. 
In West Virginia during this session of the legis- 
lature a semi-monthly pay bill was passed. The car 
shed bill has been defeated. 

Linton.—J. 1.. Sims: 

The Central Labor Union is doing what it can to 
keep the goods of a Terre Haute bakery out of the 
stores here. The labels are being pushed. Work is 
not steady at the present time. 

Marion.—H. K. Oatis: 

There is pending before the state legislature a 
free school book law. Plumbers and electrical 
workers organized during the month. Employment 
is unsteady and the labor market is over-crowded. 
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We are doing everything possible for the labels. 
Clerks, teamsters and sheet metal workers should 
soon organize. 

IOWA 


Lyons.—C. W. Cawley: 

Lockfitters have organized since last report, and 
we have three other unions under way. Employment 
is steady. 


KANSAS 


Blue Rapids.—G. O. Norris: 

Employment is not steady. There is a demand for 
union labeled goods. 

Independence.—W. W. Roach: 

A nine-hour law for women has been passed. 
Work is steady. 

Leavenworth.—C. Hamlin: 

A federal labor union is under way. The label is 
being advocated. Employment is not steady. 

Wichita.—R. E. Warner: 

The Trades and Labor Assembly have placed 
candidates in the field for city commissioner and six 
members on the school board. Boot and shoe 
workers have organized. Employment is steady 
and we look forward to one of our best years. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

Good work is being done for the labels. All 
trades are having steady employment except the 
building line. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston.—F. H. McCarthy: 

Since last report our time has been taken up with 
affairs pertaining to neckwear workers, wine clerks, 
Leominster celluloid workers, Everett chemical! 
workers, cigar box finishers, felt workers, federal 
employes, fire department members, freight handlers, 
stenographers, boot and shoe workers, engineers, 
firemen, ladies’ straw hat workers, terrazzo workers, 
Gloucester fish splitters, fishermen, bath house 
employes, waitresses, . rubber workers, railroad 
clerks, artificial stone makers, stove supplies 
handlers, grocery clerks, rattan workers, cracker 
shipping clerks, willow workers, navy yard laborers, 
Leominster piano workers, coal hoisting super- 
visors and Taunton pearl and jewelry workers 
unions, also Gardner, Massachusetts, organizing 
campaign and Stoneham and Waltham central 
labor unions. 

Lynn.—C. D. Reaveney: 

Unorganized workers in an electric company here 
show a strong sentiment for organization. Employ- 
ment is steady. Good work is being done for the labels 
Several new unions are in process of formation, and 
eléctrical workers organized during the month. 

Middleboro.—W. Anderson: ? 

The Central Labor Union is active for the labels. 
Work is steady. 

New Bedford.—G. T. Sanderson: 

Organized labor has shown a good increase in 
membership the past two months, and several crafts 
are considering forming local unions. Employment 
has been good since the beginning of 1917. Several 
kinds of wearing apparel have been put into our city 
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bearing the label due to the activity of the Central 
Labor Union label committee. Unions were organ- 
ized during the month of motor bus and jitney 
drivers, metal polishers and buffers and provision 
clerks. 

Plymouth.—C. H. Smith: 

mters are expecting an increase in wages the 
coming spring. We demand the labels when pur- 
chasing. 

Randolph.—M. A. Burrell: 

Increases are being secured in the shoe trade with- 
out any trouble. The label committee is active. 
Employment is stzady. 

Taunton.—J. K. Perry: 

Pearl strike has been settled and an increase 
equivalent to 25 cents a day was secured, with im- 
proved sanitary and working conditions. We have 
under way a union of tailors and the reorganization 
of crucible workers. We have a live Central Labor 
Union; efforts are being made to increase organiza- 
tion and good results are being obtained. Employ- 
ment is steady. 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek.—H. Burk: 

Wages have been increased at several plants 
without strike. The Ladies’ Label League has 
succeeded in having union made goods put in 
several of the stores here. Unions of teamsters, 
sheet metal workers and clerks are under way. 
Work is steady. 

Flint.—G. W. Starkweather: 

Unions have been organized of teamsters, chauf- 
feurs and jitney bus drivers, and there are under 
way unions of blacksmiths and helpers and pattern- 
makers. Our labor forward movement is doing 
fine work. Employment is steady. 

Grand Rapids.—C. W. Wagner: 

Horseshoers’ strike is at an end except for one shop; 
nine-hour day secured and Saturday half-holiday 
during June, July, August and September with full 
pay for same, use of Journeymen Horseshoers’ Union 
label, and working under individual agreements 
with employers. Employment is steady except for 
the building trades. The Women’s Union Label 
League is getting up a list of union made goods and 
stores handling them and distributing these lists to 
the public. We are working on school teachers and 
the prospects are bright for bringing them into the 
union. 

Jackson.—J. G. Henley: 

Molders, printers, carpenters, painters and plumb- 
ers secured increases ranging from $2.25 to $5 per 
week. Work is steady. Blacksmiths, sheet metal 
workers, and laborers we expect will organize in 
the near future. We have a good woman’s label 
league. A building trades council organized during 
the month. 

Kalamazoo.—T. Talbot: 

Condition of organized labor is satisfactory in 
that there is more activity and good prospects of 
satisfactory work being don? this spring and summer. 
Union membership has more than doubled the past 
year. Stockholders in papermills are rolling in 
wealth; other institutions are abundantly pros- 
perous. Work is steady. Machinery molders 
secured an increase of fifty cents per day without 
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strike. There is more activity for the labels. 
Patternmakers have organized, and several new 
unions are in prospect. Typographical Union has 
appointed a booster committee to build up our 
local labor paper. The committee is visiting all 
meetings of other locals to secure assistance and 
subscribers and induce appointment of a corre- 
spondent. The committee is also visiting merchants 
asking them to patronize the labor paper and the 
results are encouraging. 

Marquette.—R. J. Dorow: 

Good work is being done for the labels. We are 
trying to organize a central labor union. Employ- 
ment is fair. A federal labor union is under way. 


Port Huron.—W. F. Cattell: 

A very energetic campaign is now being waged 
by the Trades and Labor Council to organize all 
trades in this city, and we are meefing with great 
success. Unions were organized during the month 
of laundry workers, painters, plumbers and building 
laborers. Work is steady. There are under way 
unions of firemen, bakers and textile workers, and 
of the men employed in the salt works. 

Port Huron.—M. Sullivan: 

Carpenters are asking for an increase in wages and 
a fifty-hour week to take effect May 1. Several 
new unions are in course of formation, and laundry 
workers and plumbers organized since last report. 
Work is steady. There have been increases in 
membership in some organizations. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

hout the state there is considerable unrest 
among the unorganized workers and a desire to 
organize. Employment is fair for this time of the 
year. Several of the building trades are negotiating 
for an increase this spring. There is constant agita- 
tion in all parts of the state for the labels. The 
legislature of this year promises to be the most 
unfriendly of any session. The Supreme Court 
decided in favor of the unions in the injunction case 
of the George J. Grant Construction Company and 
the Building Trades Council of St. Paul. A union 
of motion picture operators of Virginia is under way, 
and the pulp and sulphite workers of Cloquet have 
organized. 

St. Paul.—¥. Fisher: 

The George J. Grant Construction Company 
lost their appeal to the state supreme court against 
a decision of the district court refusing to grant an 
injunction to prevent the St. Paul Building Trades 
Council from declining to work for this company as 
a body. This is a sweeping decision and has a far- 
reaching effect for the best interests of Labor; it is 
a great victory. 

St. Paul.—J. F. Krieger: 

Since organizing, city firemen have had drawn 
up a bill asking for a two platoon system. Drug 
clerks have organized and we expect to bring 
school engineers into the union. Work for the build- 
ing trades is not steady. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 
A number of wage increases are scheduled for 
April 1, and we anticipate no trouble. We always 
call for the label when making purchases. Meat- 
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cutters 7 organized during the month, and several 
other unions are under way. Employment is 
reasonably good for this season; some crafts have 
all they_can do, while weather conditions affect 
others. 


MONTANA 


Billings.—L. W. Buck: 

Laundry workers of Local No. 96 of Billings, 
Montana, have set the pace for the world. This sounds 
big and it is big. To set the pace for the entire world 
in a matter of vital importance to the workers is no 
small matter and is certainly worthy of special notice. 
As is the case in all the laundries of the country, the 
workers have for years been subjected to a most 
ruthless docking system. If they happened to be 
five or ten minutes late in the morning they would 
be docked half an hour. If they rushed with the 
work and finished ten minutes early, they were 
docked half an hour. This is no exaggeration; it is a 
fact. If the work did not come fast enough to keep 
the workers in another department going, the latter 
would be laid off an hour or two and docked there- 
for. So the old minimum of $10 per week became $7 
and $8 per week. These are just a few of the com- 
plaints that caused the laundry workers to rebel 
and which developed a determination and a degree 
of solidified action that resulted, after a strike 
lasting less than one hour, in the signing of an agree- 
ment calling for a weekly miaimum of $12 and per- 
mitting no reduction for time lost except in cases 
where the employe so docked was wholly responsible 
for such lost time. Laundry workers here claim 
that this is the first time and Local No. 96 is the 
first to establish a weekly minimum agreement, and 
all members of the local are proud of the fact that 
they have established a precedent for other locals 
to follow. The new agreement increases the mini- 
mum of the women workers 20 per cent except in 
the case of machine hands and finishers, whose 
increase is about 8 per cent. The men receive an 
increase of 50 cents per day. The hours of all 
workers is reduced from nine to eight. 

Helena.—J. Anderson: 

An eight-hour law for women and janitors has 
been passed. Unions of meatcutters and black- 
smiths are in course of formation. We are boosting 
the labels. 

Miles.—J. J. Condon: 

Building trades contemplate demanding an in- 
crease in wages this spring. Employment is not 
steady. We have organized a local of hodcarriers 
and building laborers. Women’s eight-hour law 
passed state legislature. The supreme court has 
just handed down an opinion that picketing is 
within the law. A charter for newsboys has been 
applied for. 

Roundup.—J. Jensen: 

Local unions are all gaining in strength and 
membership. Employment is steady for miners, 
but for other crafts not steatly though better than 
usual at this time of the year. Carpenters have 
secured an increase in wages from $5 to $6 per day. 
The new scale went into effect February 1 and was 
secured without strike. The Federal Labor Union 
is demanding an increase in wages for day laborers 
of 50 cents per day and for teamsters $10 per month, 
the new scales to go into effect April 2. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City.—C. J. Jennings: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Nearly 
all of the organized locals of this city have received 
from one to three dollars per week increase. Coal 
teamsters have all received three-dollar increase 
throughout the county. Employment is steady. 
There have been more improvements in the hours 
and working conditions without strike than as a 
result of strike. We are doing everything possible 
for the labels. We are trying to organize two new 
locals. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany.—J.J. Dillon: 

Teamsters have received an increase of two dollars 
in wages as a result of a ten-day strike. Labor in 
this vicinity and state are up in arms opposing the 
state constabulary bill in any form. Committees 
are visiting unions urging better support for the 
labels. We are reorganizing meatcutters. 

Cohoes.—J. J. Flood: 

Buttonholers in textile industry have been in- 
creased 15 per cent without strike. Textile council 
will start a monthly magazine at Eastertime. The 
central federation has a good live committee work- 
ing for the labels. One federal union was organ- 
ized during the month. Work is steady. 

Hudson.—A. Nooney: 

We are pushing the demand for the labels all we 
can. Employment is steady. 

Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

Building trades are well organized. A com- 
mittee from the Central Labor Union is active for 
the labels. Employment is steady. 

Mt. Vernon.—H. Wildberger, Jr.: 

Linemen were granted a 23-cent increase per day 
without strike. Shirtwaist and dressmakers are 
organizing. Work is steady. 

Plattsburg.—F. L. Baker: 

Unions of bakers and laborers are under way. 
Employment is steady. All possible work is being 
done for the labels. 

Schenectady.—J. J. Henley: 

After a short strike the ushers of the different 
theaters bettered their conditions. .The present 
legislature is trying to put through the state con- 
stabulary bill. This bill is dangerous and all the 
workers of the state should make an effort to defeat 
it. Several other measures detrimental to Labor 
are before the lawmakers of this state. Label league 
is boosting for the labels at all times. Waiters and 
teamsters have organized. Boilermakers and 
machinists are adding members te their local 
unions and holding open meetings. Work for the 
building trades is not steady; metal trades very 
good; other trades outside of these two have 
fairly good employment. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem.—C. W. O’ Daniell: 

Printers secured an increase of $2.50 per week. 
Work is steady. A tobacco firm here raises the 
wages of employes to keep them from organizing. 
Painters, carpenters and molders organized during 
the month, and sheet metal workers, barbers and 
chauffeurs’ unions we hope to organize. 











OHIO 


Akron.—P. Smith: 

Everything is booming with plenty of work in all 
trades. Machinery molders increased wages from 
$3.90 minimum to $4.50 per day of nine hours; 
furnace molders a fraction over 18 per cent on the 
dollar without strike. Two new unions will soon 
organize, and chauffeurs have formed a union since 
last report. 

Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

All organized labor are working under contracts 
and wage agreements; unorganized workers under 
the bonus system work ten hours a day. Employ- 
ment is steady in factories; mines are not working 
full time on account of scarcity of cars. We have 
eleven union men in the legislature this session. There 
is more demand every. day for labeled goods, and 
merchants are adding to their stock because of this 
demand. 

Cleveland.—M. Goldsmith: 

A number of unions will expect an increase in 
wages this spring. All possible work is being done 
for the labels. Several new unions are under way. 
Employment is steady. 

Columbus.—A. S. Rowe: 

The local of brick, tile and terra cotta workers, 
which organized two weeks ago secured an increase 
on an average of 50 cents per day without strike. 
Work is steady. Everything possible is being done 
for the labels. There are under way unions of city 
firemen, hospital nurses and attendants. 

East Liverpool.—J. P. Duffy: - 

A former president of the Trades and Labor 
Council here started on a four-year term as probate 
judge recently. There is an increased demand for 
the labels. Employment is not steady, due to a 
shortage of fuel. 

Hamilton.—C. E. Vaughn: 

City firemen ar2 to get the two platoon system 
beginning June 1. Street carmen were on strike 
seven days and won a complete victory. Everything 
possible is being done for the labels. Street carmen 
organized during the month, and meatcutters we 
hope soon to bring into the union. Employment is 
steady; there is plenty of work. 

Lorain.—J. M. Meyers: 

All trades report gains without strike. A new steel 
plant is being built here and men are coming in 
large numbers; a general building boom is on. We 
are working for the labels all the time. Bartenders 
have organized, and a central body is under way. 
Work is steady. 

Mansfield.—M. J. Beery: 

Outside of the building trades employment is 
steady. We have had no strikes but have greatly im- 
proved working conditions. The Women’s Union 
Label League is a powerful influence for all union 
labeled goods. We have an ordinance pending to re- 
duce the hours of city teaming. Laundry workers 
contemplate organizing, and during the month we 
installed unions of carpenters at Shelby with 40 mem- 
bers, union label league with 200 members, and jour- 
neymen meatcutters with 20 members. 

Norwalk.—W. E. Mack: 

Unorganized labor works ten hours per day and 
wages range from 15 to 30 cents per hour. Work is 
steady. Cigarmakers raised bill of prices without 
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strike and the women employes of a book bindery 
likewise increased wages without strike after 
organizing. 

Portsmouth.—F. M. Burdick: 

We expect shortly to have under way a union of 
cooks, waiters and porters. We will next take up the 
janitors in the various school buildings, as they have 
very poor conditions and some of them have ex- 
pressed a desire for an organization. Conditions 
here are very good, building trades being busier 
than for several years at the corresponding time of 
the year, when business is usually dull. Carpenters, 
plumbers, painters and sheet metal workers have new 
agreements ready to be signed, calling for higher 
wages, and they will probably get them without 
any trouble. Bricklayers have already been signed 
up and have an agreement calling for an increase 
All manufacturing establishments are working full 
time. 

Sandusky.—J. C. Mason: 

Bartenders and window glass snappers organized 
since last report. Employment is steady. 

Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 

During the past month attention has been given 
primarily to labor and other legislation pending in 
the state and national capitals. About 60 or 70 labor 
bills have been introduced in the General Assembly. 
The campaign has centered about three important 
measures: To prevent liability companies from 
competing with the state industrial commission in 
writing workmen’s compensation insurance (now a 
law), a universal eight-hour day for all women em- 
ployes, and a bill restricting the issuance of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes, modeled after the provisions 
in the Clayton law, passed by the national congress. 
The manufacturers of this city have formed a 
union to represent their interests and employed a 
business agent who also conducts an employing 
agency. It is causing many metal tradesmen to 
think and some are advocating that a metal trades 
council be organized. This season gives promise 
of being exceedingly good in all lines of industry. 
Many of the building construction jobs will be 
thoroughly union. Bricklayers have increased 
wages from 67} to 72} cents per hour. Plasterers 
have raised wages. Carpenters have established the 
union shop and will ask for an eight-hour day and 
a wage-rate of 55 cents on May 1. Molders through- 
out the district, with the exception of this city, have 
established a nine-hour day and a wage-rate of $4. 

Wellsville —F. Smurthwaite: 

There is a fair demand for the union label. 
is steady. 


Work 


OKLAHOMA 


Drumright.—G. Hildebrand: 

The contractor on public work attempted to work 
his men 10 hours per. day. The Central Labor 
Union appealed to the mayor and the city Board of 
Aldermen, and the contractor received notice that 
he must comply with the state law regulating munic- 
ipal work, which provides for an eight-hour day. The 
street workers here are unorganized but it is be- 
lieved that they will soon apply for a charter. Em- 
ployment is not steady at present in the oil fields, 
but the trades in the city keep their membership 
working steadily. Barbers’ Union No. 731 has 
reduced hours on Saturday. Laundry workers 


























installed a union last month. Carpenters’ union 
has raised wages 10 cents per hour in their scale, 
their scale now being 60 cents instead of 50 cents 
per hour. 

Pawhuska.—O. Taylor: 

Wages have increased in most lines without’strike. 
Employment is steady. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Beaver Falls.—J. D. McKenna: 

Organized labor is in good condition; machinists 
in nearly every shop are joining the union. Work is 
steady. The employes of a gauge company are on 
strike because the company wanted to cut the wages 
of the men 10 per cent and laid off several who be- 
longed to the union. A union cigar factory has 
started in Beaver. One new union was_ formed 
during the month. 

Butler —E. C. Faber: 

Two new locals are in process of formation. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Carbondale-—H. H. Masters: 

We are trying at this time to organize bartenders 
and employes of a muslin underwear factory. In 
most cases work is steady. Plumbers expect an 
increase of 50 cents per day. There are very few 
unorganized crafts here. City council passed an 
ordinance requiring the union label on city printing. 

Erie.—E. J. McManus: 

Several unions are working on new wage-scales 
to take effect April 1 and there are very good pros- 
pects of securing them without strike. Work is 
steady, the best in years. We are agitating for the 
labels. Heat and frost insulators and asbestos 
workers have organized. 


Wilkes-Barre.—W. J. Kromelbein: 

Employment is steady in the majority of trades 
but a slight falling off in the amount of work is 
noticeable in some crafts. Electrical workers and 
barbers are on strike in this city for improved condi- 
tions, shorter hours and increase in wages. Indica- 
tions point to a victory for the workers. Constant 
agitation for the union label is being carried on, and 
the demand for labeled goods is increasing. A bill 
is pending in the legislature which if passed will 
include occupational diseases in the workmen’s 
compensation act. 

Wilkes-Barre.—J. J. Yonhon: 

Organized workers receive much better wages and 
have far better conditions than the unorganized in 
mostly all cases. Work is steady in shops, mills 
and mines; building trades are not rushed. Electrical 
workers are on strike to enforce a wage-scale. 
Friends of labor are on the firing line at our state 
capital, Harrisburg. We are educating the people 
on the union labels. Federal Union No. 14914 of 
Hazard County, and No. 14943 of Sheldon secured 
a 10 per cent increase for 1917.. One new union was 
formed during the past month and there are several 
others under way. 

York.—A. H. Billet: 

Cigarmakers have“ increased membership 69 
the past month, plumbers and steamfitters 16, 
while other crafts also report increases. Employ- 
ment is steady; there is $300,000 worth of build- 
ings to be erected, which does not include dwellings. 
Papermakers have been increased 5 per cent, due 
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to talk of organizing; bonus system and life insur- 
ance is the prevailing method used. Literature is 
being distributed and speeches made in the interest 
of the labels. Carpenters at Hanover have organ- 
ized. Hodcarriers, papermakers, bakery and milk 
wagon drivers we anticipate bringing into the 
union. Bakery and confectionery workers in one 
shop won $1 increase per week in pay and a reduc- 
tion of from 12 to 14 hours a day to 10 hours flat 
and 35 cents an hour for*overtime. These conces- 
sions were brought about as a result of a strike, 
which lasted two days. York has gained 100 per 
cent in membership since July 1, 1916; in other 
words, from a trifle over 800 to over 1,600 February 


1, 1917. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Greenville.—J. J. McDevitt: 

Organized labor is enjoying good conditions; the 
unorganized are restless but are afraid to join the 
union on account of their positions. Work is 
steady. Molders’ union received an increase in 
wages without strike. A labor paper has been started 
here, which is the first in the history of this section 
of the state. Very good work is being done for the 
labels. Two new unions are under way. 


TEXAS 


Abilene.—A. M. Shores: 

This section is poorly organized, especially in the 
building trades. Work is steady. Wages have im- 
proved slightly without strike. 

Fort Worth.—H. O. Gossett: 

Organized labor conditions were” never better. 
This city has the reputation of being one of the best 
organized of over one hundred thousand in popula- 
tion. Conservatism and determination for Labor’s 
rights results in least friction. Labor troubles here 
are almost unknown. Work is steady. Several 
new contracts have been obtained and small in- 
creases in pay. Unorganized labor in Fort Worth is 
practically unknown. Through the efforts of our 
recent “poll. tax campaign” many of the trade 
unions report 100 per cent strong in qualification to 
vote as well as voice. We Have an active label 
league and preparations are being made for a label 
display at May convention of the Texas State’ 
Federation of Labor, which is to be held in this city. 
Legislative committees have a number of labor laws 
before the legislature which is now in session. This 
city has passed a weights and measures ordinance, 
also city meat inspection ordinance and created the 
office of inspectors for each. A water works and 
sewer employes’ union is under way; more than 20 
have signed up for organization, and it is predicted 
that this will result in one of the'solid trade unions 
of the city. 

Georgetown.—G. Irvine: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized but a is not steady. 

Mart.—J. J. Sanso’ 

We are boosting. the labels all the time. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Orange.—E. G. Davis: 

Some crafts have steady employment while others 
are working about half time. The labels are de- 
manded on all goods purchased. General Transfer- 
men’s Local No. 524 was organized during the 
month. 
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Strawn.—H. DeBusk: 

Employment is steady in all industries. Two 
new unions are in process of formation. We con- 
template organizing a label league. 

Teague.—T. F. Hamilton: 

Employment is steady about half time but the 
prospects look better now than for the past two 
years. Work is also improving in the car depart- 
ment of the railroad shops. 

Temple.—H. S. Newland: 

Organized labor has shown some improvement 
over the past few months and there have been addi- 
tions to organizations. Employment is steady in all 
lines but the building trades which, however, show 
some gains. Retail clerks have contracts with 98 
per cent of retail merchants. Merchants are buying 
more labeled articles as a result of campaign here. 
Teamsters and chauffeurs have organized, and 
there are prospects of organizing hotel and res- 
taurant employes, laundry workers and possibly 
tailors and pressers. 

Thurber.—D. P. Singleton: 

Mine workers have secured an increase of 5 per 
cent in wages as a result of suspension of work. The 
labels are being pushed by a committee. One new 
union was formed during the month in the oil 
fields above Strawn. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

One new union is in course of& formation. Employ- 
ment is not steady. All trade unionists “should 
demand the label. 


VERMONT 


Wilder. —J. E. Packard: 

A paper company here has granted its employes 
a bonus of 10 per cent. The paper mill employes in 
this village are 100 per cent organized. Good work 
is being carried on for the labels by the committee 
in charge. Employment is steady. We had a union 
of laundry workers well under way when the em- 
ployer granted them an eight-hour day which 
hindered the work somewhat but as the laundry has 
laid off two of its employes, we are keeping up the 
agitation and expect to succeed. 


VIRGINIA 


Newport News.—A. Goode: 

We are in hopes of having conditions greatly 
improved soon for coal trimmers. Work is steady. 
The Central Labor Union was successful in having 


stopped an ordinance that would have been harm- 
ful to organized labor. Two new unions are under 
way. 


Richmond.—J. Brown: 
Union labels are demanded when purchasing 
goods. Work is steady. 


Richmond.—P. J. Byrne: 


In Richmond, Newport News, Norfolk and Ports- . 


mouth there is quite a problem to be taken 
up and solved—the organization of the colored race. 
There is no use trying to evade the problem; it is 
here and the economic condition of the white 
people in the south will depend on the organization 
of the colored workers. We are making a study of 
the economic condition of the colored race. Good 
work is being done for the labels. 
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Richmond.—H. T. Colvin: 

A number of organizations have agreements 
pending providing for increases in wages and a 
shorter workday. Good work is being done by the 
label committee. A woman’s trade union label 
league is under way. 


WASHINGTON 


Cle Elum.—T. Fischer: 

This district is well organized and all organiza- 
tions are under agreements with their employers. 
Wages are good and the working hours are 8 and 10 
per day. Employment is steady. Clerks, bakers 
and butchers have gained a shorter workday and 
an increase in wages. Weare urging the business 
houses to handle only union made goods. 

Hoquiam.—S. E. Taylor: 

A union of timber workers is under way. Building 
trades do not have steady employment. Organized 
labor is 75 per cent strong. 

Seattle —W. H. Reid: 

Organized labor conditions are good, especially . 
in the shipbuilding line. Many unorganized work- 
men are idle in this state, largely due, it is claimed, 
to the car shortage. Unorganized labor’s wages have 
not increased while the cost of living is becoming 
prohibitive, and there is much suffering. As a 
result of the shingle weavers’ strike the shingle 
manufacturers are gradually raising wages to the 
union scale demanded. It is believed that in a very 
short time the full scale will be paid throughout 
District No. 1. Printing trades and garment 
workers are working on a new wage-scale demand. 
We are always agitating a demand for the labels. 

Tacoma.—R. Last: 

There is a large shipbuilding plant now under 
construction and we expect to unionize it. A metal 
trades council was organized during the month. 


Walla Walla.—S. S. Stovall: 

Painters and paperhangers have secured an in- 
crease in wages. Carpenters and joiners are asking 
for an increase which has not as yet taken place, 
but we do not anticipate any difficulty in this regard. 
Some very effective work is being done by the 
women’s card and label league. An organization 
of teamsters and chauffeurs seems very probable in 
the near future. Prospects of employment the 
coming season look good. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont.—W. M. Rogers: 

Organized labor is in better condition now than it 
ever was, and every craft except miners is increas- 
its membership. Carpenters’ Local No. 428 has 
increased its membership from 18 to 95. Wages 
have been slightly increased. Glass snappers or- 
ganized during the month, and there are under way 
unions of painters, clerks, blacksmiths, plasterers, 
stone masons and city firemen. 

Morgantown.—D. A. Anderson: 

Employment is steady. We are keeping up our 
agitation for the labels. Plumbers have organized . 
and a union of painters is under way. 


WISCONSIN 


Antigo —G. A. Raschke: 
Work is not steady. Musicians have organized. 




















Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

For cigarmakers employment is steady. We are 
agitating for the label. 

Oshkosh.—C. H. Martin: 

Concessions have been gained without strike. 
Bonuses are being given to workers instead of wage 
increases to keep them from organizing. We are 
getting the local unicns to affiliate with the Label 
League to boost all labels. Work is steady. Sta- 
tionary engineers have organized. 

Racine.—L. P. Christensen: 

New members are coming in at all meetings of 
the metal trades. Work is steady with overtime in 
some cases. Wages have improved without strike. 
Bookbinders organized during the month. 

Wausau.—A. Mueller: 

The Central Labor Union presented a resolution 
to the common council for sanitary painting and 
paperhanging, which was referred to the health 
commission. A union was installed during the 
month of butchers and meatcutters. Unions are 
under way of teamsters and street railwaymen. 
Employment is steady. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne.—H. W. Fox: 

Painters’ Union No. 571 of Cheyenne put a new 
scale into effect March 10 calling for an increase of 
10 cents an hour; Casper teamsters, laundry workers, 
Greybull teamsters, Thermopolis ‘building laborers 
and teamsters all have had increase since January |. 
There is a great awakening of interest on the part of 
unorganized in organized labor. The following 
unions were organized since last report: Teamsters of 
Greybull, teamsters, hodcarriers and building 
laborers of Thermopolis, and a_ typographical 
union at Laramie. There are unions of cooks and 
waiters under way in Thermopolis, and laundry 
workers at Cheyenne. 

Cheyenne.—W. Leonard: 

Teamsters of Laramie organized during the 
month, and there are under way unions of laundry 
workers i in this city and clerks and laundry workers 
of Laramie. Good work k is being done for the labels. 
The legislature passed the labor commissioner bill 
and a fifty-two-hour week for women. 

Thermopolis.—J. A. Ellis: 

Employment during the winter months is slack 
but good during the summer. Good work is being 
carried on for the labels. Unions of teamsters and 
hodcarriers were organized during the month. 


CANADA 


Hamijton.—H. Robinson: 

Metal and machine industries continue active, 
working day and night, with a steady demand for 
skilled mechanics. Munition workers are very busy. 
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All plants in the woodwork and furniture industries 


are well employed. In the clothing industry work 
is not steady. Textile workers are busy, with a 
steady demand for employes. Bakery and con- 
fectionery workers are busy. Abattoir and meat 
packers have steady employment. Boot and shoe 
workers are in demand. Organized labor in Nova 
Scotia has succeeded in securing representation on 
the workmen’s compensation board. The other 
provinces are actively agitating along similar lines. 
Mostly all city employes have received an increase 
in wages. Sheet metal workers are agitating for an 
increase. The Trades and Labor Council intend to 
erect a labor temple in‘the near future. The site 
has been secured and is centrally located. 

Moose Jaw.—J. S. Clark: 

All are employed but the high cost of living makes 
it hard for unskilled laborers to exist. Work is 
steady. Municipal employes have organized, and 
stationary engineers have formed a_ provincial 
union. 

Quebec.—M. Walsh: 

Organized labor is in better condition than ever 
before. Wages have been maintained and in some 
instances increased without strike. Unorganized 
labor can not increase wages to cope with increasing 
cost of living. In no city in Canada are the condi- 
tions of unorganized as poor as in Quebec. Our 
central body is preparing for an organizing campaign 
which we think will succeed. Employment in the 
metal trades for printers and for electricians is 
steady; building trades have many idle men but 
future prospects look good. We have secured an 
eight-hour day for laborers employed by the city, 
with no reduction in wages. They were working 
10 hours per day. Electricians are presenting a 
new schedule to take effect March 15. We have a 
very active label committee. Plumbers and steam- 
fitters organized during the month, and we expect 
to be successful in bringing other trades into the 
union. 

St. John.—M. J. Doyle: 

Organized labor is in fair condition but employ- 
ment is not steady just now. All union employers 
have granted from 10 to 15 per cent imcrease to 
their workers since last October without any de- 
mand being made. Tailors are about to present a 
demand for an increase in wages. Tailors and shoe 
workers are pushing their labels. We are after 
retail clerks and hope to reorganize them in the early 
spring. 

PORTO RICO 


Humacao.—Juan B. Delgado: 

Employment is not steady, due to the tidings in 
regard to future war. Without strike wages have 
been increased 10 to 15 per cent. Three new_unions 
are under way. 





The value of the training of unionism is inestimable. 


Workers are educated and de- 


veloped into resourceful, self-reliant, useful citizens. Influences outside the organized labor 
movement have not been necessary to secure the economic betterment of the needle workers. 
They are solving their own problems, and through their organized economic power have 
done more in four years to secure a better standard of life and sanitary conditions of work 


than political agents and regulations had done in all the previous years. 
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Charters Issued 


From February | up to and including February 
28, charters were issued to 3 central bodies, 27 
local unions and 7 federal labor unions. 
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Absolutely Pure 


Made from Cream of Tartar, 
derived from grapes 


NO ALUM—NO PHOSPHATE 
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F. L. 11449, tax, d, "16, j, '17, $1.90; f, $1.90; 
df, $1.90; I. F., te op * ORE Bee 
F. L. 12776, tax, bal ‘bal s, os n, 
d, °16, $21.50; f, $21.50) at $21.50; 2 = mM 
$6.50; R. F., 5c; up, $1... 2... ceceeeeess 


L. P. 14997, ‘tax, bal °. d, 16, 35c; f, 35c; 
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4997, tax, bal s, bal o, bal no, bal d, 
fo 3. 17, $1.50; f, ey d f, $1.50; I. F., 






S. M. tax, bal n, bal d, 
$4.75; f, $4.75; d f. $4.75; 1. F., 25c; sup, S00 
B. of F. E., tax, jan, '17, $8.25; sup, $1.25 
C. 15234, tax, jan, °17, $1.10; f, $1.10; 
@ f, $1.10; ZL. F., ZSc. 2.20.22 secccccccces 
F. L. 15315, tax, jan, '17, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c 
R. W. 14509, he | bal d, ’16, j, "17, 45c; f, 45c; 
ENS SF ERC Te 
B. of P. D. ty sa SO ere 
The National Surety co. UG H Bil ), Wash- 
ington, D C, commissions on bonds for officers 
of ih hcoassceteutentacstabaaet 
i ci Ech bs cnscdbecvatpr es ssne¥es 
MR onc cncketstdbebiecshaee 
ME ns. ons vies 6m o6n0enweeds 
ae Fe | ae ee ee 
i) Ci OEE. . ccavidebdte ceca 
B. of B. M. & I. S. B. of A., tax, jan, '17.... 
M. M. & T. W. 14983, tax, bal o, bal n, 
bal d, °16, j, 17, $2.25; f, $2. 25; d f, $2.25; 
EE PRP RG Ea 
H. S. 12347, tax, bal o, palo 8 4, i j. 17, 
$3.05; f, $3.05; d f, ; sup, 72c 
G. I. 15268, tax, jan, ’17, a ote 1 ghos, af, 
$5.95; 1. F., RE RR ey oes 
Fie oe oe "16, 83c; f, 84c; d f, 83c; 
C. W. 14868, tax, dec, '16, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 45c 
S. H. E. 14972, bal o, bal , bal 4, "16, 
j, "17, $4.20; f, $4.20; df, $4.20; 1 . F., 75c; 
An hadas dle pti boatecdexseeebes 
B. M. 15222, - jan, '17, $1.35; f, $1.35; 
TES ° £9 oO |) Ae 
T. O. 15163, tax, bal > bal d, °16, j, °17, 
Fe 7 ee YTS . eee 
hh % LL Aes geEe geese 
L &c.S8. . 15019, tax, nov, '16, 45c; f, 45c; 
Cn ei sithonvahedeededdiyentenenanans * 
OBO «cis pc tixsnsnwedindes 
C. F. 14835, tax, jan, 17, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c 
C. P. A. 15296, tax, n, bal d, 16, j, *17, 
Ste © SRE Gee ca kc i ccccciuchagees’ 
N. N.Y. R. 14892, tax, jan, ’17, $2.10; f, $2.10; 
d f, $2.10; A Pes owas ves sébebeun sees 
RE SN EGE Ey SS ee 
F. E. 15332, tax, bai n, bal d, ant j. 17, $3.75; 
f, $3.75; d f, $8.75; Dy et Se wastarns tae 
S. J. A. 14867, . dec, 16, <i. 45; f, $1.45; 
i CMR Ee sina, 4 thes e-cG nie yp vbean beh eae 4 
RE er ae ee 
F. P. 15240, tax, a’ , "16, $1.70; f, $1.70; 
df, $1. 7 EE PEE EE CE FED 
W. G. S. os em, Sm "17, $3; f, $3; df, 
PE i. 5 cigs cab andetes cauedeteh 
C. &. a He avre, Mont, tax, july, "16, to and 
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Tt. 3%. 3% - et EES Se an EE Fe 
ls Sao ie PE cc censccoccvesscoesbeses 
DM oc. cvs add cieahendécneawenthhs 
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B. M. 7546, tax, dec, "16, $2.80; f, $2.80; 
@ f, $2.80; I. F., SOc; sup, Sc..........+.- 
S. H. E. 14655, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, ’16, 
j, ‘17, $11.10; f, Sil. 10; d f, $il. 10; I. F., 
$1; R. F., 25¢; p, $2.20 bdaabeastetemasd 
F. L. 15407, tax, ‘bal feb, "17, Se; f, Sc; d f, Se; 
Se es ES Ss 6 baw ecacencs 043 Ves uess 
F.L. 1 , tax, jan, "17, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c; 
EE oe Bin ad ntndk ewseéed hae 
Cc. Ss. & B OE RE ea re 
F. & C. M. E. 14039, rodog jan, '17, 45c; f, 45c; 
SE, Gee Be Ga Bh Sebo cacccscpencscces 
G. B. 14670, tax, Ln s, bal o, bal n, 7m d, 
"16, j, '17, $6.60 ae d f, $6.60; I. F., 
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406, tax, jan, "17, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c 
Lewiston, Idaho, tax, j, f, m, 17. 
5399, tax, jan, ‘17, $1.90; f, $1.90; 
330, tax, jan, ‘17, $1.80; f, $1.80; 
- 1 a SE CREEL Ee Tee 
06, tax, bal n, bal d, 16, j, "17, $1.35; 
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at tax, feb, '17, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c; 
14823, tax, ay "16, $5.05; f, $5.05; ° 
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Ins dis 0S lenin eateli «tine nts > cena shia) 
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F. L. 14688, tax, jan, °17, $7.25; f, $7.25; 
d f, $7.25; I. F., $4.25; sup, 57c.......... 
Howard A. Dawson, Arkadelphia, Ark, sup.. 
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9. Gf, S125; L..B, 2SC. ...002 cere ecrcecsces $4 00 
C. L. U., Punzxutawney, Pa, sup..........-- 10 00 
Cc. PF. 1 Be Face ctb enh (Gebdonk (G6 Q0e 10 00 
GS Be US4B1, Ti Bon. cc cw cbaccocccsccecesces 475 
kg = SRR SOFe Ee 10 00 
©, De BG Ba Bre cic cc ccc ec ccvcccsc success 6 00 
W. G. S. 15433, sup Te cena ots 6a eke 10 00 
W. G. S. 19435, ZL. PF... once ccc rcc cc cesevess 13 25 
cf. & GG er, Ala, tax, aug, "16, to 
and incl jam, °17.........0sceeeeeeeecess 5 00 
> Ch | SF Be A. ase 2 aa ie ee 
. B tax, dec, * 
ocoa, ocolate LN aha atembionr sets 2 81 
SS. T. B. & A. Pii773, BE nccccceapovestoruee 04 
F. L. 15260, tax, jan, 17, 50c; f, 50c; d 1 50 
an ocolates F.L. 15133 ©, bal n, bai d, ’i6, j, '17, 
$1.95; f, $1.95; d f, $1.95; I. F., $1.2 7 10 
a L. Pax rr OL é. = j, “17, on 
° 10; f, $2.10; d f, $2.10; I. F., 
are household words in those 1. CA GFW. Uso the US RCL ta 
. OS Al: Ae | See ee 
OE, Wie Se Oi is “EF occ wcece 49 50 
homes where quality and re U. of N. : am d, "16, i, ee 57 = 
i eM he RRR Er RES y 
moderate prices are TP. 12888, tax, jan, “17,” $3.05; i, $2.05; 
4 @ f, $2.05; I. F., $B.SO. .. 2.2 ence esenes 14 65 
appreciated. U. U. H. & 'S. M. 14581, tax, dec, "16, $9.25 
f, $9.25; d f, $9.25; I F., $1; sup, l6c..... 28 91 
*S. 15276, $2. or F.. $1 j. °17, $2.30 8 6s 
’ , $2.30; d f, $2.30; I. F., $1.75.........- 
All Lowney’s products P. J, & A. 150i Se om 17, $2.05; f, $2.05; +p 
|, $2.05; 1. F., GUTS. .. 0. ccssesesseces 
meet the Government F. M. TP sas jan, '17, 25c; f, 25e;d f, 20 
25¢; Dv sls eee veceneys aagcaasens 
standard, Dr. H. W. C. T. 15277, tax, bai n, bal d, "16, j,'17, $22.55; 
Wiley’s and the West- a <5 eet Se ~~ 87 22 
field Standards of pure Ra oe CES ONS SS $2; f, $2 $e 
U. L. 11345, tax, jan, "17, 25c; f, 25c; d f, 25c 
foods, Sah Medea <t 79 
R83, $7.84, f, fe $7 83: T. ¥., _ ~ 24 00 
m. " 9 :f, df, $7.83; I. F., 50c...... 
For Your Children’s Sake s. T. B. & A, 15251, tax, jam, '17, 45c; f, 45c; 
d f, 45c; L. F., 75c. pevhinh donk obidinsh eke 2 10 
F. P. A. 15068, tax, bal d, "16, j, "17, $1.80; 
f, $1.80; df, SUBD... 2... ce ececcecvecnss 5 40 
T. & L. 6 Lincoln, Ill, tax, apr, to and 
8. $1.05; f, $1.05; d f, $1.05...............- $3 15 nal Gat, “EB... cccccciccvesscceveesenese 5 00 
P. & B. 15298, tax, bal j, acct f, ‘17, 45c; C. Ee as Fitchburg, Mass, tax, aug, "16, to 
€, CBee OE, GEGs 0 odie o dcscogescsadcovccers 1 35 and incl Ws OE 0 600000 0 sgh eseescass 660 5 00 
F. & C. M. E. 13206, tax, bal n, bal d, "16, j, T. &€L.Cc. Oglesby, Ill, tax, f, m, a, Fis ate 2 5O 
"17, $1.10; f, $1. Tye F Ganeqerrmes 3 30 J. P. 14843, tax, jan, 17, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c 2 40 
Cc. F. 15353, "tax, jan, 17, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c 1 20 C. F. 15288, tax, jan, "17, 50c; f, S0e; d f 50c 1 50 
S. W. 10833, tax, jan, '17, 40c; f, 40c: d f, 40c 1 20 H. I. 15182, tax, jan, "17, $1.60; f, $1.60; 
Cc. L. U., Waterloo, Iowa, sup............+.- 5 00 df, Fe $e pred Sap ee Pee 4 
Cc. L. U., Waterloo, Iowa, tax, f, m, a 2 50 F. L. 15300, tax, jan, ‘17, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 45¢ 1 35 
F.L 14636, tax, jan, "17, 95ce; f, 95c; ‘at 95e; B. G. —_ — jan, '17, 95c; f, as le 95e¢ 2 85 
Ee cb cdc tOo.nkdscctedsccnnh <abdedes 3 35 aaa 64 aGeasobbe 08 
TD. CG Sas Jam, 17, 9c 8 Oe Se 2 70 5: M. W. 15425, GUD. oid so. 0 0000 bees> vs eece 1 48 
A. W. 14667, bal _ at @. "is i °O4. 10. P. C. & T. 7348, tax, jan, "17, $4.10; f, $4.10; 
$1.15; tC siis. af, $1.1 eer ev Ys 3 45 GE, DAO oni dae ws cc teece bb ges epaards éon 12 30 
H. S. 14543, tax, jan, 17, 3.90: f, $i90: at, T. P. 14707, tax, jan, ’17, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c 1 20 
Se nhonah's4~4 6060-0 checdadd> ob o> <chhed 5 70 A. P. & S. R. F. 14912, tax, bal d, °16, j, ‘17, 
T. &L. C., Edwardsville, Bs GOUR. « Gatisn'e «ais 1 00 $2.65; f, $2.65; d f, $2.65; FF eae 8 95 
U. L. 13085, tax, jan, '17, 45¢c; 7 ~ A df, 45c; S. T. B. & A. 14268, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 
I. F., 50c; sup, Tp dedéupbws «had 1d008s 3 50 "16, j, "17, $1.70; f, $1.70; df, $1.70: R. F.., 
T. A., Little F: 8 ae ee rr er rr 4 25 BG bike oy Sb> 880.444 cnet tend giniees@> >? 5 35 
F. L. 15047, tax, bal n, bald, 16, j, "17, $2.25; F. L. 11366, tax, jan, "17, 35e; f, 35¢; df, 35c. 1 05 
f, $2.25; df, $2.25; I. F., 75e; sup, 8c witek te 7 58 F. E. 15362, tax, jan, 17, $7. 10; f, $7.10; df, 
F. L. 6 sree ye ae 9 75 SU. vn be vcnccocnes CeAheih carestiirehs 21 30 
.. 8156, reimbursement on protest H. H. D. i. tax, dec, '16, $3.10; f, $3.10; 
ot = nd repudiated GOES, 0 < <b ind cxGnes's 106 08 Oe, SE, 0.64 ob inp so in aSie enh oan ee 9 30 
P. & L. B. 15075, tax, bal m, bal j, bal }: N. P. 10952, ty eS eee 1 62 
“a a, Ss, o n, d, "16, j, "17 , $4. 22; f, $4.22 C. E. & S. A. 14919, tax, bal = bal d, "16, 
df, $4.21; R. F., 75c; sup, 6 Dita ert 14 00 j, ‘17, $1.25; v7 $1.25; i re 3 75 
F. L. Saiz: = feb, "17, 75c; f, 75c; d f, 75c; I. B. of P. S YS & OS ee Ae 97 50 
I, F., $1.25; ae, with agteds with eb da eu 3 75 I. H. C. B. &Cc . L. U. of A., tax, jam, °17.... 243 00 
F, L. 15290, tax, bal n, bal 4, "16, 3, B. of R. P. C., tax, 0, n, d, ope en oh 63 00 
f, 17, $5.40; f, ‘5040; Mat. $5.40; I. F., $1.50; “ia 5 F. of L., tax, nov, "16, to and 
R. F., 25c; sup, $7.54 nll ope hhh adte stivaleie's 25 49 incl a  ) SES wre er 5 00 
9. Frank D. Frazer, Portland, Ore, sup........ 42 F. L. 13153, tax, bal n, bal d, '16, j, "17, $1.90; 
F. L. 12696, tax, jan, ‘17, bert, S8e: d f, 95c 2 85 f, $1.90; ‘d f, $1.90; I. F., 50c > + heath ek oad 6 20 
©. FF. Whe BSS . BR's c= 06 0.0 0190's cwind viva ve® 5 00 Alabama S. F. of L., tax, oct, "15, to and 
M. D. 15388, I. F., $2; sup, $1.............. 3 00 Sy Es ar nndop eho nnsesccsesepanns 10 00 
G. B. 13013, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 46.4. cL. U., Akron, Ohio, tax, oct, "16, to and 
$2.10; f, f, $2:16; df, $2.10; 1. F 25¢; ik F! BR FEE ia ono a. te Cesta eennevets 5 00 
2508 Bs DORs. din0 401k 40 4'e de ped ened ewddcices 7 65 a Eye Galesburg, Ill, tax, jan, to and 
F.L. iSsti. on s cadicednobowbladdeebh 690460 3 00 nd v0 6dne 6 <Bd's cabo cecatekuoe> <4 5 00 
F. L. 10128, tax, bai s, bal o, bal a, bai d, "16, T. Oskaloosa, Iowa, tax, oct, "16, to and 
j, 17, $2.20; f, $2.20; df, $2.20; sup, $21.. 27 60 Lp FEEL 0 Ail cate © 644.0. bk > eke GERne 5 00 
S. C, & JF. BGRIG, GUD i - cae coke seesocgsias 5 F. L. 8279, tax, d, 16, j, "17, $2.50;.f, $2.50; 
W. G. S. 14974, ‘tax, jan, ‘17, $1.25; f, $1.25; Ty? OT - eer ree 8 50 
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12. F. L. 15138, tax, bal n, bal d, '16, j, 17, $1.75; 
$13 75 i,$1.75; df. $1.75; L. F.. 75c 
M.’ D. 15380, tax, jan, * 
6 75 df, $4.20; LF. $5'S0 


og 


‘df, 40c 

5 60 G. B. 14937, sup 

tax) bal d, "16, j, °17, $7.32; f, E. C. S. 14528, tax, 
; 21 95 60c 

: 9 25 F. L. 15233, tax, bal a, bel d, 16, i, °17, $3.50; 

bal o, bai a. bal d, "16, i, °17, f, $3.50; d f, $3.50 
d f, $13.70; I. F., $2: B. M. 10167, tax, jan, °17, 95c; f, 95e5 df, 95c 
43 85 Cc. F. 1590. tax, jan, ’17, $1.65; f, $1.65; 
7 50 T. P. 14885, tax, jan, °17, 65c; f, 65c; 4% 65c 
C. F. 15391, tax, jan, '17, 50c; f, 50c f, 508 

14 40 C. U. 15059, tax, jan, ’17, $2.50; f, *Fi.5o: df. 


10 00 G. “i. L. 14824, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 16, 
j, °17, 55c; f, 55c; d f, 55c; R. F., 25¢ 
23 40 1. A. tax, feb "17 
U. G. W. of 
Cc. M. I. U. 
15 00 I, U. of S. & O 
4668, tax, jan, 17, $7.05; I. B. of C. R. 
F., $6.25; sup, 20c. . 27 60 j, f, m, °17 
% 8% 2 “p. &B.A.of U.S. & C., tax, o, n, d, "16, 
df, $2.80; I. F., $3.75: 5.17 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





If you live in New York, you will save money by 
burning ‘GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 
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WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 


Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. For old or new houses. 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. Your carpenter can install 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
New Albany, Ind. 


We sell direct to the 
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17. L. W. 15041, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, "16, j, °17, 19. J. W. & E. O. 14605, tax, bal j, bal ° bal s, 
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. C. & R. 10886, feb, oe "3s; f, $5; df, $5 
T. B. = A. 13188, tax, jam "17, $3.10; f. 
oe ¢ f, $3.10; 1. ih. on 6 tient eds 
S. T. B. & A. 15211, Ay a. "16, j, f, °17, $1.35; 
f, $1.35; d f, $1.35; 4 ~~ eye 
B. M. & P. I. U. of A., tax, feb, ie savheonne 
T. G. C. L. A. of A., tax, j, i se nanos 
F. L. 13048, tax, bal o, b te $1.95; 
f, $1.95; 2S cpt: sup, Be. ba ogindeenecete 
Cc. W. 15390, s cotiadendn oh vies obnteedhen 
L. . 13404, tax, feb, °'17, $4.77; f, 
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Z. Ou is Sec A m idt’ SF Ladies’ Dining Rooms Up-stairs 
MILTON SCHMIDT, Proprietor 
PHONE MAIN 3236 
CSTAUPANT 5 702 7th St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 
26. $4.78; $14 32 28. _ f, $1.25; 4% + - Se SS & ee $5 25 
P. & B. 2 00 BCCL , New Brighton, Pa, tax, 0, 
Cc L. U. sup. 50 en Se oadidebns wees 0-540 9% 2 50 
=z. © F- ©. Kitchener, “Ont, Can, tax, s. 7. B. & A. 15401, tax, feb, '17, 35c; f, 35c; 
oct, "16, “* ye incl mar, "17 » 5 00 d f, 35c; I. F., 75¢. cdkveh +e lees sewer bases 1 80 
cscs ck wes 2 50 Cc. L. U., Piqua, Obio, tax, n, d, 16 a. 2 50 
, me ‘Tuscaloosa, “Ala, tax, mar P. F. W. 14577, tax, bal s, _ bal o, bal a: ‘4, "6, 
tint eeniné dhe eee 10 00 $3.20; f, $3.20; : 9 60 
R. Cc. Milter Newark, Ohio, su 25 Adolph Schneider, UT ay: N J, sup. 3 35 
27. F. L. 15224, tax, j, i "17, Toe: . 70c; d f, 70c 2 10 o. C. Brown, Ripon, Wis, sup. . 13 
F. L. 11618, tax, if » 17, $1; f, $1; af, = 3 00 . I. W. etc., 147, sup 50 
* F. L. 14538, tax, jan, 17, 60c: f, 60c; d f, 60c; F. W. 14307, tax, bal o os d, 16, $12.40 
Pit inienecdenntanedidtunesecsens 3 30 f eee. $1240:1. F , $2.75; sup, $4.30 44 25 
v. L. 14538, tax, feb, '17, 60c; f, 60c; 1 80 L. P. 15037, tax, a, bal d, ne bal j, f, ’17, 
F. L. 14812, tax, bal o, bal n, bai 4, Se $2.30; f, $2.30; d , $2.30; a. Fe $1.25: 
$2.70; f, $2.70; d f, $2.70; I. F asi, owe 
50c a 9 35 
F. E. ‘ 2 25 
G. H. & L. 14838, tax, jan, "17, $4; f, $4; df, 
Sa i eran 13 00 
ey, eR ere 2 00 
z . <$ oh RR ~¢ bre , d, "16, j, "17 4 50 
. D. L. P. , tax 6, i. f, "17, 1.50; 
PARTE. «co a cick shenwevacdces 4 50 EXPENSES 
W. D. 15195, tax, jan, '17, 35c; f, 35c; d fy 35c 1 05 1. Rent for mad 17, Frank Morrison, trustee... . $880 00 
A. W. 14814, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, "16, j, 17, a employes, week ending feb 3, '17: 
Se 5 Soe 8 1 & * epee 2 05 J Kelly, $35: L, Guard, $35; D F Manning, 
A. W. 14811, tax, bal s, bal o, bal a bah d, "16, $30; LA Sterne, $26; JE Giles, re DL 
bal j, °17, $13 80; f, $13.80; df, $13.80; I. F., Bradley, $18; F L F aber, $19; I M Rodier, 
ie dink + cekhbanend> shakes ce 44 40 qa Wit Howl vacation), $18; I M oa ow’ 
B. P. W. 15258, tax, feb, '17, $2.05; f, $2.05; lin, $25; A E Haw ins, $18; G 
ET We OR ince cctreuscs'vse 6 40 $18; R S Thomas, $16; OM Webster, 
G. H. T. & . Aberdeen, Wash, tax, o, ooh 3 eee $28.72; F K Carr, $16: 
ST, <0 week aendatenantinamtatawkets 2 50 Breneman, $18; W von Ezdorf, $18; 
tT. & tL A. Marietta, Ohio, tax, aug, "16, to M M Connell, $19.02; E C Howard, $18; 
ee | eee 5 00 S B Woolls, $24.75; E J Tracey, $21.05; 
Cc. L. U., Kirksville, Mo, tax, a, m, 2 50 H K Meyers, $17.61; we "al ° 
T. B. D. 15360, tax, dec, 16, $1 "30: t. i 30; M J Sugrue, $ M R Ford, $16; M M 
d f, $1.30; sup, NS EU tng ire oe 4 94 Coates, $17.50; L’ von Kreuter, $12; A D 
M. W. G. Ww. 9c chit hehe eee 2 00 Cecil, $29.81; J McDonald, $14.86; E R 
A. W. 15054, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, '16, j, "17, orth, 6; H H Ruebsam, $17; 
$1.60; f, $1.60; d f, $1.60; R. F., 25c; sup, E Hart, $11; F A Manning, $11; V L Young, 
ie whe kien eae vdre oc dates oie eae ss 5 85 $15; L P Chamberlain, $11; A E Rush, $12; 
EE EEE Oe 10 00 E B Kane, $11; M Covert, $11 ‘ 
ls a tes ME II 6c nce n is bcabees 10 00 $11; E F Lollo, 71199; M Warren, Jr., 
ee I os aid x wen, ce ait nd shes 5 00 $20.72; B Manuel, eS E Gorman, $18.65; 
Miss Dorothy Rawling, Greens! d, sup 2 30 RM Purcell, $15;G E Mills, $10; A Garvey, 
F. L. 15191, tax, bal o, bal n, d, '16, $6.10 $15, C R Adams, $18; L H Nielson, $10; 
f, $6.10; d f, $6.10; I. F., $6.25; sup, $2.69 27 24 R W Clark, $18; J McDonnell, $10; S G 
A. W. 14817, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, "16, i y Wilson, $10; H Sizer, $11.90; B Lesher, $10; 
$5.78; f, $5.79; df, $5.78; I. F., $2.25;R Calne Se cee, Bo Se 0; 
I ta ches conwe Kavewhb~e seen 21 25 N Corri $15; JC fe. $10; 
T. & L. A., Shawnee Okla, sup............. 1 60 Carroll, S13; E Lyles, $15; E Preston, SIS; 
A. T. W. 14852, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, A D Cecil (week ending feb 10, ’17), $16. . 1,050 88 
bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal o, bal n, Ribbons, impression pads, blanking out plates, 
bal d, °16, j, f, "17, $11.78; f, ag ty! a new “z’’ plates, dies and white tabs, Stickney 
$11.78; I. ¥F., 50c; R. F., 50c; sup 38 78 Po cui estanliavdadesedass= 15 50 
Ww. G. S. 14961, tax, feb, ‘17, $1 "33: ? $1. 35; Organizing expenses: S Sontheimer, $6; J L 
d f, $1.35; su Pp, 48c Seah aGaed otis eaebmaee’s 4 53 Lewis, $75.92; 7 L Lewis, $99.45; J G 
A. W. 15153, 7: iy o, bal n, d, '16, $1.85; a cdicek ohne oe tedennaieee 229 55 
f, $1.85; df, Ph amused duibdbunédo tanned 5 55 Legislative expenses, J P Egan.............. 53 50 
R T. &L.A., Fort Dodge, Pe MR cc ctcedes 50 Salary, week ending feb 3, i. 7) C Thorne. . 35 00 
28. F. E. —. ei. 26 ateee ciedebheatae 1 25 2. Ongeaaing, RTT : J G Brown, $57.47; JB 
R. R. & Pe es GEA Nc aeccctccedsctwe 10 00 al 5;CP Taylor, MG So owed i -a6o 114 17 
F. L Iss. REE Sy ARS SR EC 10 00 Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
ers te a" N  epepeppoepepeen 240 00 a Thxwheikauebennseiaes sna oe 68 56 
B. B. W. 14659, tax, bal - bal d, ‘16, a4 iy Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton, $84; 
f, °17, $1.15; f, $1.15; d f, $1.15 ep PE i 5 0's 5 a0h bas~s ens ses 148 15 
ns itcebs du kep ta sade dcteedess 3 74 Refund of overpayment on supplies, F. L. 
G. W. -— tax, feb, °17, $1.05; f, $1.05; BOR as Oe F GUO: 0 ccc cccccccccescccss 3 00 
SR Gans Tonetens 4thstdneten ccades Ss 3 15 3. Salary, office Wye week ending feb 17, 
Cc. B. B. M. oe, be: bal s, bal o, bal n, "17 (vacation), A D Cecii...............++- 16 00 
Ss § Te SS area. 3 00 ig expenses: E C Willey, $20; C O 
©. Ba Beet “Vincennes, "Ind, tax, july, to and Young, $66.50; S Iglesias, ay i a os 148 60 
PM tacedipapeseseneneteneaénsaue 5 00 5. Stamps, ed l-c, $30; 3, 
Cc. L. U., Frankfort, Ind, tax, d, "16, j, f, '17 2 50 bod 500 4-c, $20; 300 5-c, S13; 300 6-c 4° 
R. R. H. & L. 14698, tax, jan, ‘17, 1.30; f, ’ 200 8-c, $16; 300 10-c, $30; P Odept...... 192 00 
$1.30; d f, Ti checunecGveasdsaturacs 3 90 Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.): 
i EE on cnet eanenedvaboeceecesee 75 BF eg = H F Hilf rs, $56.60 96 50 
iy ea ae SE Ends cowecetenescbibes need 84 Organizing : H Frayne, $134.40; A ‘ 
B. C. C. W. & A. 15028, tax, dec, '16, $1.25 Marks, S31. HL L Eichelberger, $65.40; ] M 
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13. 


* O"Bicagersid, $23 


. Organizing ex) 


Richie, 05; i JA Fett, $69. 905. RE Peo. 
y, lynn, .14; 
Smith, $61 76: Olchon, $50.48; W Collins, 
45.70; E 5.25; P F Duffy, 
$62.36: J E x H McCarthy, 
74.57; H Streifler, $79.58; J E Smith, 
Refund 1 of ‘membership books A. W. 15081, 





as. ‘so l-c oy to O. W. W.): 
F McMahon, $49.80; F Bollwark, 
$54.26; J Minszewski , $43 ds ert Pee 
expenses: L ” Heaffely, $48.35; C 

Wyatt, $73.25; S Cupinski, $49.80; E 
Ss SS os avi cod.deene sedanadsbouns 


Salary, office employes, 7 days ending feb 24, 
17 (7 days vacation), $21; week ending 


Floral piece for D A Hayes, - W Johnson. . 
Organizing expenses, J W Van 


. Curtains with rods for Seales, $11; 34 yds 


madras, $5.25; 6rods 90c; bookcase curtains, 
with rods complete, $15. 50; Julius Lans- 
burgh Furniture Sh t Co 


uye, $34.95; W V Ht Bright, | eee 
rom Wash, D C, to Wilmington, 
obec rater cast oO. W. ares 
l-c assess to 
M Kelleher, $40.55; M P Scully, $60.18 
‘J E Smith, $46.30; Edw 





’ 4k, BE awsascbaaee 
feb 16 eekly News las for week ending 
feb 10, '17, Washington Herald 





expenses, L. V ee beacacncete pure 
Stamps, 6,500 2-c, P O dept.............+.- 
Salary, week ending feb 10, 7, F C Thorne. . 
izi expenses: J B Dale, $36; G 
Brown, $52.17; C P Taylor, $64.75; 4 Wil- 
son, $47.40; co Young, $67.50; ° RE 
Warner, $20...... “6, aeses ycegseresceees 
Legislative rant Serer 
Salary, office employes, week ending feb 10, '17: 


$20; E J Tracy, $17; H K Myers, $19. 43: 
G P Boswell, $17.86; M J Su e, gis; MR 
Ford, $16; M M Coates, T1370 
$12; J McDonald, $13; eR 

» $16.38; H H Ruebsam, $17; i 
, $11; V L Young, 
$15:LP ¢ 11; A E Rush, $12 
E B Kane, $11; M Covert, "$11; F M Sears, 
$11; EF Lollo, sil; SM Warren, Jr., $15; 
2 Manuel, $11.52; B E Gorman, $is; RM 


urcell, $15; G E Mills, $10.95; A ae 


re 4-7 days), Some 57;CR ‘Adams, $18; L 
Nielson, $12.85; R W Clark, ft 425 J Mc 
Donnell, $10; $ G Wilson, H Sizer, 
$10.35; B Lesher (1 day), $1. 78: 1 Meter 
$10; D C Hammon, Jr., $10. 
$15; J C Gardiner, $12. 14; MHC arroll, 13: 
E L'Lyles, $15; E Preston, $15 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder. . 
4,000 1-c stamps, P O dep rere 
ses: J L Lewis, $36.98; P H 
pense J A Flett, $58.15; W Col- 
lins, $46.50; H Frayne, $158.30; A Marks, 
$31.60; H ,? eon viens $55.50; P F 
$74.29; JM 
P J Smith, 7558. 75; H Streifler, 
$62.97; 7 W Vance, $14; J E Roach, 74.93; 
J Oichon, $52.75; F H McCarthy, 31 
E T Flood, $54 50; L Heaffely, $64.25; R E 





jn ne (l-c assess to O. W. W.): 
F ers, $66; 4 ey $39.06.... 
Legislative expenses, raper, secy-treas. 

izi : S Iglesias, $60.60; V R 


C. Wyatt, pases: 


R Whennen, $39.20; S Cupiati: "$49.60 


$1,051 97 


$8 


53 


147 14 


240 0S 


3 
$88 


127 91 


100 73 


110 0S 
53 50 


32 25 
32 25 


35 00 


287 82 
57 00 


53 50 
153 42 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


(1-c assess to O. W. W.) 


13. Copaiiios expenses 
F McIntyre, $40.55; J amnened, $35. FE 


14, 


15. 3 a Fs — stencils, 


16. P 





expenses, has R OUX............ 
2 emblem bicycles and 

3 invoice books, $5.25; 1 roll wrapping paper, 
$6.16; 5 bundles cardboard, $12.50; 3 doz 
erasers, $1.50; 3 doz erasers, $3; 4 doz pen- 
holders, $1.60; 1 costumer, $5; 6 sets shock 
; 3 boxes pens, $2.80; 6 — 

desk baskets, $2. 10; 3 boxes pencils, $6.7 
1 typewriter pad, 50c; 2 special made os 
for carbon, $32.50; ; gross pencils, $2.25; 
3 doz pads, $4.50; 2 invoice books, $7; 1 
pencil, 10c; 1 memo book, 2 fillers and index, 
$1.25; 1 tele arm with extension, $6; 4 doz 
olders, $1.60; 3 bottles mucilage, $3; 
100 scratch pads, $5; 12 balls twine, $3.36; 
2 rr blotters, $7.50; 3 doz blue pencils, $2; 
rulers, $3.60; 6 ink eradicators, 
$1 5: 5 card cabinets, $32; 2 letter files, $2; 
1,000 punched cards, $2.50; 5 bundles card- 


board, Pi$i2.50; 100 green blotters, $6.50; 6. 


loose-leaf rings, 60c; 6 loose-leaf rings, 50c; 
2,000 sheets manila paper, $3; 6 muc brushes, 
30c; 2 card outfits (special), 96c; 5 doz copy 
cloths, $3.75; 1 roll wrapping paper, $5.91; 
20 boxes bands, $12.50; 1 doz scrap books, 
$16.80; 1 box sealing wax, 60c; | box genet 
$2.25; 1 telephone arm, $5.50; 3 
$4.50; 2 whisk brooms, 70c; toooo clasp en- 
velopes, $129; 10,000 clasp envelopes, $85.50; 
5,000 clasp envelopes, $43.25; Typewriter & 
Office OX RRS Spe 
Telegrams, Western Union Tel co............ 
Stamps, 1,000 I-c, $10; 3,400 2-c, $68; 400 4-c, 
$16; 200 12-c, $24; POd TP eye er 
, $10. 50; 2 cans mimeo ink, 
Lan ison. $i2.50; R P Andrews 


Hauling, + {20 ada a bcs hn sees bnene 


Bros 
1 oy coupons for Ivory Brand type ribbons, 
ata le ade k ud taealé chance 
100 tubes, G P Killian co 
Newspapers and magazines, Adams’ News 


rt ane 4: Fe I UT RSS Si BACH Sm 
Printing constitutions, $197.75; proofs and cor- 
rections organizations, $22.60; printing cer- 
tificates of membership, $4.75; printing cer- 
tificates of membership, '17, $38; 2 plates cer- 
tificates of membership, ; proofs and cor- 


rections izers, $11.50; printi 2-c 
envelopes, $15; printing pass-words, 50; 
printing applications for membership $40: 
printing . traveling cards, $16; hades 
WEEE: 6 6b cbndeconeceesctddsbséépeaasee 
a sa and magazines, Adams’ News 


2 card aaioeee $12.80; 2 doz pencils, $1; 1 doz 
erasers, $1; Typewriter & Office Supply co. 
i >) é. reports, Baltimore convention, 
Law Reporter Ptg co 
Refund of evanegneat of sup F. & C. M. E. 
15282, JB Knowlson. 


_ Mongel, $2; C O Young, $69, . 
.30; J G Brown, $52.52; WvVH Bright, 
Organizing expenses (I-c assess to O. W. W.), 
M Kelleher 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan.............. 
Organizing expenses, |, V Guye......... 
¢xpenses incurred in the case of C 
No. 14171, G L, Toole.........+--.++2-+5+ 
Expenses, incurred in the case of C. C. R. 
* & ¢ rer rrr rrr 


‘ostage on letters, 7 and Weekly’ News 
Letters returned, L H Middlekauf, postman 
Bank charges on repudiated check, Riggs 
Printing Weekly News Letter, week ending 
feb 17,'17, Washington Herald............ 
Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $43; C P 
Taylor, $64.50; Edw 1-7. $67.20... 
2 yee l-c assess to O. W. W., 





tive expenses, A E Holder 


, Office employes, week oaten feb 17, °17: 
elly, $35; $; RL Guard, $35; D F Mi . 
;LA terne, $26; J E Giles, $26; F 


Faber, $19; I M Lauber, $22.61; 3 H 
Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, $18; A 


$76 07 
20 00 


70 00 


362 10 
49 07 
14 80 

468 81 

1 00 


280 32 
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17. 


21. 


Boswell, $22.60; R S Thomas, $16; M 
Webster, $25; S Lankford, $29.99; F K 


A D Cecil, / . 
E R Illingworth, $16; H H Ruebsam, $17; 
E Hart, $11; F A Manning, $11; V L Young, 
15. 18; L P Chamberlain, $11; A E Rush, 
11; M Covert, $11; F M 


. J 
$13; E Lyles, $20.50" E 


ing expen: 
+ + ending 


i tM ‘7, “F C Thome. 
M Covert (9 days 


vacation), Bw: 
vacation), $11.67; D c ban (4 days 
vacation), $7.14; an (9 days vaca- 
—_ $22. ty J C Gardiner (8 days vaca- 

tion), $13.33 
Refund of overpayment of I. F. by federal 
employes 14632, H M MclLarin........... 
Bank charges on repudiated check, Riggs 
PL  ocndpamectns$ ones tecncce 
Bank charges on repudiated check, Riggs 
Re rere 
Organizing expenses ‘(1-c assess to O. W. W.): 
H F Hilfers, $63.30; M Kelleher, $47.30; 
B F McIntyre, $39. 15; bn ge $36.04 


Organizing expen , $54.80; TH 
Bes.BS; 1 J Ft x 71; 


Sen 70 P 1] Smith, 
M Richie, ae : JA Flett, 

$e. a3: it Streifler, $71.87; P D ff 
$60.78; H L Mickaaeneer’ 
Vance, $5.90; Wm Collins, $44.30; A 7 
$31.50; H Frayne, $114.15; F H McCarthy, 
$56.20; A Wilson, $47.10; "GA Dean, $20; 
i Te. cs ccgegetnedtestes 
Legislative expenses, J Murray 
Organizing ex : P F O'Mara, 
P K Reinbold, 
ce salary, office employes, week ending 
tk SE reer 
Organizing RS BF Or ic cedeseensases 


$17.50; 


. Organizing expenses: S Cupinski, $52.50; R E 


Peabody, 5.25; Cal Wyatt, $75. 20; 

Heaffely, $48.05; W V H Bright, $50; J E 

Roach, $76.47; F W Snyder, $20; P H 

Fitzgerald, | RRR cng: 9 8 gee se he aE 
Organizing expenses, l-c assess 

M P Scully, $69. 47; TF MeMabon, Vya8.08 
W I Plant, 3,000 blanked out plates......... 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton........ 
Refund of overpayment of I. F. from A. T. 

R. & V. 1342, B.:T. Plood.....ccscceess 
Organizing expenses, R Whennen............ 
Per capita tax for n, d, % hs L. T. department 


OW Wags 80; "$20; hoe 


| Kun’ 
$20; ‘c ey Vaughn, $20; Thos 
Organ: 


expe penses: J G Brown, $50.61; C O 
Young, $67.25 
le, $35 
islative ex; » A BE Holder. .......0.. 


Priating Weel ly News Letter for week ending 
feb 24, 17, Washington Herald 


expenses: C P Taylor, $66.85; J B 


144 


852 
53 


27 


oe 


118 


101 
57 


32 


29 
26 
30 
85 


79 


50 
50 


38 


47 
12 
80 
75 
87 


85 
00 


25 





. Salary, week ending feb 24, ’17, F C Thorne. . 


24. 


26. 


27. 


28. Premi 


, office employes, week ending feb 24, 17: 
J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F Manning, 
$30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; D L Brad- 
ley (4 days), $12; F L Faber,$19; I M Lauber, 
19; Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, $18; 
G A Boswell, $20.15; RS Thomas, $16; M 
Webster, $25; S Lankford, $26.72; FK 
Carr, $16; C R Breneman, 8; W von 
Ezdorf, sor M M Connell, 18.62; EC 
Howard, $21.64; S B Woolls, $24.75; E J 
Tracy, $17; H K Myers, $20.24; G P Bos- 
—_ L Piss M J Sugrue, ss M R Ford, $16; 
M Coates, $18.75; L von Kreuter, $12; 
x RY Cecil, $329.71: J McDonnell, $16.86; 
R Illingworth, Pie H H Reubsam, $19. 43; 
E Hart, $11; A Manning, VL. 
Young, $15; LP Chamberlain, $1i; A E 
Rush, $12; E 5 Kane, 
$19.82; B 'E Gorman, : 
$15; A Garvey, $15.80; CR Adams, $21. 43: 
L H Nielsen, oie ’R W Clark, — 
J McDonnell, $10 > M H Carroll, $13; E 
Lyles, $15; E Preston, $15 


, office employe, week ending feb 24, '17: 

G Mills, $7.86; G E Mills (1 day vaca- 
thom), $1.G7.....cecesccsseccesccccsccecs 
» H M McLarin.......... 


expenses, 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan 
Per capita tax to metal oles department of 
8 8 gc cpesallesoplonra salneeee 17, A J 


ing expenses, Philip Wagaman. . 
from Washington, D C, to N ew York 
ity and return, R L Guard 
es =~ from Washington, D C, to New York 
ity and return to do magazine article with 
Gompers, feb 21, ‘17, F C Thorne. 
Oxpeaizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. 
ORS er 
Salary, office employes, week ending mar 3, 
L A Sterne (vacation) 
ft  ).l l!8"=—eeeeeeeee ee 
Fee, money order, 94c; newspapers and maga- 
zines, $3.12; hauling and drayage, ae 
matches, 60¢; disinfectant, 65c; messeng 
service, 90c; alcoh ol, 80c; glasses, "30; freight 
and expressage, $6.19; essional Rec- 
ords, $2.21; car tickets, $16.50; J E Giles. 
Expenses for feb, ’17, Sam’ mpers, president 
Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, $76.64; A 
Marks, $31; H Frayne, $117.90; J A Flett, 
$55.55; Cal Wyatt, $49.87; J M Richie, 
$39.15; Wm llins, 60; F H Me- 
Carthy, $56.56; P J Smith, $63.25; HL 
ee 7.60; . 
T Flood, $55.35; A Wilson, 
Sure $35. 60; JE Smith, _— 30; iH Stricter 
$64.34; P F Duffy, $61.2 
Organizing expenses, l-c meee to O. W. W.: 
M P Scully, 2 ms J Minszewski, $36.04; 
H F Hilfers, $61.2 
Legislative pot ay 
Phone service, C & P “Telephone Oe canceves 
ex) A Goode, $35.93; A 4 
avenery, $21.15; R Whennen, $40.01; 
agra $49.70; Edw Cunningham, $41. so, 
am, $65; M Goldsmith’ 
Bs 86; Tstual DM atebtecslabaciedese 
1 months salary, Sam’] Gompers, President. . 
rank Secretary. . 


ped envelopes, 
for 1917, R x a es 
Legislative JM 
Premium - bonds for feb, 


Organizing expenses: J E Roach, $64.49; R E 
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28 Peabody, $60.55; L Heaffely, OMs8s... ea nie $171 84 
Organizing expenses,.1-c assess to O. o We 
tin Sdeatbedeccpnedesnwses's 62 55 
» office a ot ending mar 3, '17 
(3 3 days overtime), A eae rrr 17 33 
: F J Hepp, $20; D 
i Ct os iss neta send wees cabbies 40 00 
ey we News Letter for week ending 
Washington Herld............. 32 25 
Organizing phen : J fl itzpatrick, $292.30; 

] V H Bright, nt, $50; J B Dale, $38.50...... 380 80 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan.............. 53 50 
Printing, Baltimore convention proceedings, 

Law Reporter Printing co...............+. 2,423 43 
Binding 1 vol recei t stubs, 60c; printing 
receipt blanks with stubs, $4.75; printing 
cards for mail sacks, $1; printing receipt 
blanks, $3.25; printing blank application for 
certificates, $14.75; printing monthly ri » 
$21.50; printing dun letter heads, e 7 
printing circulars. $26.25; printing monthly 
reports, $16.75; printing letter heads, 
$70.25; binding 1 vol receipt stubs, 
60c; printing circulars (an conv), $29.75; 
printing letter heads, $58; Law Reporter 
PU cabaecnstecs cnvececcctoecuces 255 20 
Organizing expenses, L, L Bush.............. 20 00 
Commissions on advertising contracts for 
avn agdvncaesipwadeetes 1,169 75 
Printing regular edition of Am Fep for month 
of jan, ’17, Law Reporter Printing co...... 870 96 
Printing, jan, ‘17, Am Ferp for local unions, 
Law Rep: rter Printing ORES tee 3,293 13 
, ge See ee ree eee $29,974 31 
RECAPITULATION. 
Cash balance on hand January 31, 1917........... $86,213 28 
Receipts for the month of February, 1917 ........ 27,145 12 
0 RE ee eee $113,358 40 
Expenses for the month of February, 1917........ 29,974 31 
Cash balance on hand February 28, 1917.......... $83,384 09 
i, oh dirk a ek deus 0s Ons imines tae . $3,093 48 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
Gna 6 06.006 00b0b4 0566 008060 ct cei cccseeese 80,290 61 
Cash balance on hand February 28, 1917......... $83,384 09 
GENERAL RECAPITULATION 
In defense fund February 28, 1917.............. $80,290 61 
On account of office building loan from 
pS ST ee $50,000 00 
Less two refunds to defense fund on loan 
for office building. ................. 5,000 00 
45,000 00 
= of defense fund February 28, 1917, includ- 
ins 440 bie 0o6 ose dén 00's on treakaenete om. me 61 
In ‘anol itch sbieens $0 004s cedeeuebmesahen 3 48 





Balance on hand February 28, 1917 — oan 528.384 09 


Cash balance on hand February 28, 1917......... . $83,384 09 
On account of office ig loan from Sicses fund 45, ‘000 00 








FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, 4. F. of L. 





















All that is re- 
quired isa 
one-half inch 
hole to put 
this lock on. 






Made in sizes 

from 4 ins 

wood to %in. 
wood. 


Lock No. 70 
for wood \ in, 


Lock No. 75 
for wood % in. 


A. E. DEITZ, 73 to 75 Clymer St. 
Brooklyn,'N. Y. 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








CHAMPIONSHIP 


SEASON 
1917 


The New York 


‘GIANTS 


at the 


POLO GROUNDS 
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M. H. Tracey & Co. 


17 State Street 
New York City 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 








ERGHOFF BREWING ASSOCIATION 





i 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 








Pennsylvania Trojan 
Powder Company 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Trojan Explosives 


For all classes of blasting 
PLANTS: 
Eastern Pennsylvania and California 


Magazines and Distributing points 
in allimportant consuming 
localities. 





TROJAN Explosives have been used for years 
by the largest cement, lime and brick 
manufacturers. 


TROJAN will not freeze, is safer to handle 
and will lessen production costs, 





DYNAMITE——*“‘PERMISSIBLES”’ 
BLACK POWDER——SUPPLIES 


© 


EXPLOSIVES V8 $0352 Wor 
AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 








120 BROADWAY . - NEW YORK 














Lloyd Brazileiro 


Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
of Neutral Steamers 


Between New York and Brazilian Ports 


APPLY TO 


J.J. SLECHTA 1 
General Agent, 17 State Street 
New York City 























Protect twenty- 
four hoursevery day 
|_| against disability 
r] due to occupational 
| hazards or while at 


recreation. 



































